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Our Platform 


A revised system of transportation regulation based 
on modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork 
amendment of the old law to make it apply to new trans- 
port agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and unbiased 
investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles are 
paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. , 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the 
use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies of 
transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the same 
body or coordinated bodies. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something 
by way of operating economies to help themselves in their 
depressed condition, and cooperation by shippers in such 
economies. 

An Interstate Commerte Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


HE new plan of Coordinator Eastman, sent to the 

President and Congress, through the Commission, 
for unemployment compensation in the transportation 
field, regardless of its merit or lack of merit, further 
complicates the situation. There is no explanation that 
this new plan is intended to take the place of other 
legislation, actual or proposed, but, unless it is, it is in 
conflict with the social security act and the railroad 
retirement act, now on the statute books, though their 
constitutionality is in question, as well as with the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill being pushed by railroad laLor as 
a result of what it says is the failure of negotiations 
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with railroad management to bring about agreement 
as to dismissal compensation. 

As to schemes of this sort, we have pretty definite 
ideas but, perhaps, it is not necessary to repeat them 
now. Mr. Eastman’s new plan has at least the merit of 
applying to all forms of transport instead of to the 
railroads alone. Attempts heretofore have been to sin- 
gle them out as the guinea pigs for experimentation 
purposes, regardless of discrimination in favor of their 
competitors. 

Is it assumed, may we ask, that the railroad retire- 
ment act is doomed to condemnation by the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Is the Wheeler-Crosser bill 
to be dropped? Are negotiations between railroad man- 
agement and labor supposed to be discontinued? Is 
there any definite plan whatever, or just a lot of plans? 
We suggest that the Coordinator do some coordinating 
in this matter, so long as he is going into it at all. 


SECRETS THAT ARE PUBLIC 


E have no word of criticism for the action of the 
Association of American Railroads in agreeing not 
to make joint rates with motor trucks. That action was 
natural and, whether wise or not, it is a matter of 
policy for the railroads to determine. But we do think 


- it ridiculous that they should attempt to keep the agree- 


ment secret. Railroad men all knew about it, truckers 
naturally came to know of it, and now, as is always 
the case with such secrets, not officially made public 
but, nevertheless, well known to everybody vitally con- 
cerned, it has leaked out in a public way. In addition to 
having their secret exposed, the railroads must now 
undergo criticism and suspicion for having tried to 
keep it dark. There is always an odium attached to 
such methods, whether innocently intended or not. Men 
seasoned and wise in public relations do not attempt 
such secrecy. 

We learned our lesson in this respect early in life. 
It is valuable enough to pass on to others. The writer, 
when a youth, attended the University of Chicago. He 
earned his living there by acting as correspondent at 
the university for The Chicago Tribune. One day the 
famous William Rainey Harper, who was then presi- 
dent of the university, made, at a meeting attended by 
about six hundred persons, an announcement of a gift 
of a large sum of money to the university. He asked 
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the newspaper correspondents, if any were present, to 
say nothing about it. The writer was there. He was 
young and green. He did not know what his duty was 
in the situation. But he had sense enough to ask the 
city editor of his paper—then the well known J. Keely. 
Mr. Keely, with embarrassing sneers at the writer’s ig- 
norance and with many profane trimmings, inquired: 
“Don’t you know that what is told to six hundred peo- 
ple is not a secret? Write it.”” The writer wrote it and 
it was printed. He was then called on the carpet by 
President Harper, to whom he admitted that he had 
written the item and just how he came to do it. 

“Just what did your city editor tell you’? de- 
manded Harper. 

“Do you want it exactly and verbatim?” asked 
the writer. 

President Harper said he did and the writer gave 
it to him, the profanity and sarcasm included. 

Dr. Harper’s eyes twinkled under his heavy eye- 
brows. “Well,” said he, after a moment, “you tell your 
city editor he was right.” 


SENATORIAL IGNORANCE 
E have often called attention to the ignorance of 
our statesmen in Congress, dealing pompously 
and authoritatively with important matters about 
which they have little or no knowledge—and, worse 
yet, no wish for such knowledge, being actuated solely 
by desire to appeal to the class of citizens from whom 
they expect applause and votes. Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, and, as such, supposed to be well informed on 
transportation matters, is a fair example. 

In a “town meeting” debate this week, at one of 
the Chicago clubs, on the Wheeler-Rayburn act dealing 
with public utility holding companies—with which we 
are not here concerned—Senator Wheeler undertook to 
answer questions from the audience. Some of these 
questions he sidestepped because he knew little about 
the matters involved and was not a member of the 
Senate committee dealing with them. But he answered 
one or two involving transportation. As to one of these 
relating to government control of the railroads during 
the war, he explained that this was not government 
control but that the government actually took over the 
railroads and operated them. Then he went on: “The 
government did this because the railroads were utterly 
unable to cope with the situation; they were broken 
down; they asked the government to take them over. 
When the roads were returned to their owners after 
the war, they asked for and received an increase of 
about twenty per cent in rates. They should have re- 
duced their rates. If they had done so they would not 
now be the victims of motor transport competition.” 

We leave to any of our readers, from the lowest 
and least informed to the highest and most learned in 
transportation, to discover in this quoted language not 
only the incorrect statements of fact, but the perverted 
logic. 
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Senator Wheeler is a demagogue, not only ignor- 
ant of facts but not desirous of having them. He talks 
of the freedom from bossism enjoyed by the represen- 
tatives of the people from the “wide open spaces,”’ as 
differentiated from the thickly populated centers, but, 
though he may be free from the dictation of a boss, 
in the generally accepted sense, he is, like the other 
members of his party in the present Congress, bossed 
from the White House and he is also bossed by labor. 
There is no more dangerous situation than one in which 
our laws are made under the domination of a class or 
bloc; it is even more dangerous than one controlled 
by the boss of the familiar cartoons—a thick-jowled 
individual with a cigar in his teeth and wearing a scowl 
and a checked suit—because that kind of boss is some- 
times sensitive to appeals for justice, if only out of 
political wisdom, while the demagogue is impervious 
to every consideration but the prejudices of the voter 
he is trying to seduce. 


PASSENGER FARE AMENITIES 


N the request of eastern railroads for postponement 
of the effective date of the Commission’s order re- 
quiring them to reduce their passenger fares to a 
specified level, there is a distinct threat that, unless 
the Commission does as requested, so that the railroads 
may have time to experiment with the substitute fares 
they suggest, they will fight. “To avoid a contest of 
this order,” they say, “the petitioners ask that its effec- 
tive date be postponed to permit an experimentation 
with fares reduced to a substantial extent, but not to 
the extent required by the Commission’s order.” 

We hope these are not just words but that they 
really mean what they say—though it is somewhat 
inconsistent for the railroads to be asking consideration 
from the Commission in a matter over which—as they 
hint in their threat—they think it has no legal juris- 
diction. They would be doing much better, we think, if 
they immediately started the fight and made the rate 
of fare they think proper, without taking the Commis- 
sion into consideration. But the railroads do not know 
how to fight and, perhaps, we ought to be happy that 
they are willing to engage even in the preliminaries 
of “you dassn’t” and “I das’t,” familiar in small boy 
alley scraps. More often than not those preliminaries 
blossomed into fights and one or the other of the par- 
ticipants took a licking—but sometimes the gallery was 
disappointed and got nothing better than an exchange 
of epithets. Let’s hope. 


BARGE LINE FIGURING 
E have been pointing out for years that the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, created by Con- 
gress to demonstrate, if possible, that private capital 
might successfully operate barge lines on the inland 
waterways, has repeatedly failed to give a true picture 
of the results of its operations by not submitting esti- 
mates of costs private capital would have to meet but 
(Continued on page 676) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Any one recalling things of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago must be shocked 
to find Tupelo, Miss., wrecked by a tor- 
nado. The first impressions concerning 
Tupelo, of a man old enough to recall 
William McKinley’s administration, 
were that it must be a pleasant place in which to live the 
abundant or even the meager life. 

It was the home of “Private” John Allen, a member of 
Congress from Mississippi. Wherever Allen walked “trees 
gathered in a shade,” to quote the song, and life was pleasant. 
Because his colleagues in the House called themselves captains, 
majors, colonels or generals, Allen dubbed himself a private, 
even as a man from Ohio called himself ‘Private’ Dalzell, and 
Tanner, one-time pension commissioner, called himself ‘“‘Corpo- 
ral’ Tanner. Allen was a private in the Confederate army. 

Allen came to Washington while ‘waving the bloody shirt’ 
was still the favorite butwaning form of self-given testimonial 
of patriotism of members of Congress. Allen refused to be 
drawn into “bloody shirt” debates. It did not ruffle him a 
bit to have it said of Mississippi or and other Southern state 
that it used firearms to persuade the colored brethern that the 
polling place was not a health resort for them on election day. 
Some communities were accused of hauling out field artillery 
on election day to warn the sons of Ham to remain away from 
the place where white folk were settling their political differ- 
ences. 

“Yes, sir,” said Allen, when asked about artillery firing on 
election day, “we shoot a cannon on election day to let folks 
know there is to be an election that day and that it is going to 
be a fair one.” 

Allen gave Tupelo such a reputation as a pleasant place to 
be that it is more than ordinarily distressing to think of a tor- 
nado wrecking it. The town recently has acquired notoriety 
on account of its having been among the first to obtain elec- 
tricity from the Tennessee Valley Authority, a thing that, to 
many, is not pleasant. 


Distress in Tupelo, 
Miss., Almost 
Unthinkable 





A few days ago Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes made a speech in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the second largest city 
in the commonwealth of his birth. 
And he wept over its low estate, re- 
calling that in 1934 he had made a 


All Things Wrong 
in Pennsylvania Prior 
to Ickes’ Time? 


speech in which he asserted “with a feeling of regret that was. 


akin to shame that truth forced me to assert that this state of 
my birth stood out among her sister commonwealths as fur- 
nishing an unwholesome example of a heedlessly exploited mi- 
nority fattening upon the miseries and profiting from the op- 
pression of a great, but helpless, people.” 

Secretary Ickes, whose speeches nearly always attract at- 
tention, said that, as he warmed to his subject in 1934, he had 
called a spade a spade and even mentioned names. In this 
latest speech, the secretary, in part, said: 


I singled out Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, of your own city, once upon 
a time acclaimed as ‘‘the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton,’’ whose most recent contribution to the cause of 
g00d government was to give $1,000 to a lobby organization in Wash- 
ington to make the country ‘‘tax conscious.’’ I mentioned also his 
fleet-footed messenger, the lugubrious David A. Reed, whose sena- 
torial tenure was brought to an abrupt end by the voters of this state 
in 1934. Nor did I overlook that self-appointed defender of the con- 
Stitutional rights of a liberty-loving people, that self-admittedly great 
and profound constitutional lawyer, Mr. James M. Beck, whose views 
on the constitutionality of the Tennessee Valley Authority act were not 
Shared by the United States Supreme Court. I have not noted whether 
Mr. Beck exercised his judicial prerogative to dissent from the de- 
cision in that case. 


There are folks in Washington who think they know that 
the Supreme Court, in the Tennessee Valley Authority case 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 22, p. 333), deliberately refused to 
pass on the constitutionality of the TVA statute and warned 
people that it was not deciding that question. But some who 
have that impression as to what the court did are not lawyers, 
and failed to understand that the statute was upheld as im- 
plied by the ironical Ickes, while Ickes is a lawyer. 
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There are also folks in Washington who think shame to 
Mellon that he contributed so little as $1,000 to a lobby organi- 
zation in Washington to make the country tax conscious. They 
are inclined to think that he performed less than his duty toward 
making the people conscious of the fact that about 90 per cent 
of money spent by public office holders, other than those paid 
to preserve the peace, is a wasting of the substance of the 
thrifty on piffling things—as, for instance, keeping tabs on 
the various swarms of cicadas, miscalled 17-year locusts, one 
of the continuing tasks of the Department of Agriculture. That 
department, in a late bulletin on the subject, points out that 
the insect does little harm, as all those more than forty years 
old know from experience. But the locust census is religiously 
kept and dilated on at the appropriate time by the government 
publicity men. 

And there are others who wonder how Ickes, as a cabinet 
officer, will compare in length of service with Mellon, whose 
service covered all but a little of the terms of Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover. According to popular understanding of the in- 
volved figures of the Treasury, in the period Mellon was head 
of the Treasury, the public debt was reduced about $9,000,000,- 
000. Perhaps it will be possible in the end to say that, while 
he was in office, Ickes spent $9,000,000,000 in various projects 
and thereby increased the tax burdens that much. Non-Penn- 
sylvanians may wonder how there could be such a great differ- 
ence between Pennsylvanians as between Harold L. Ickes and 
Andrew W. Mellon. 


A new German Diesel-electric train 
designed to operate at a speed appreci- 
ably in excess of any yet attained on 
German railroads recently made a trial 
run between Hamburg and Berlin, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul L. L. 
Schnare, Hamburg, made public by the Commerce Department. 


The maximum maintained speed capacity of the new train 
is reported to be approximately 125 miles an hour, which com- 
pares with an average speed of 78 miles an hour maintained 
by the “Flying Hamburger” between Hamburg and Berlin, it 
is stated. 


The “Flying Hamburger” consists of a two-car, articulated, 
stream-lined Diesel electric-driven train providing accommo- 
dations for 100 passengers. The new motor-driven train re- 
sembles the “Flying Hamburger” in general appearance, but 
consists of three articulated stream-lined cars providing ac- 
commodation for 30 second and 109 third-class passengers. It 
is driven by electric power generated by two Diesel motors of 
600 horsepower each that are reported to be an improvement 
over the motors in the “Flying Hamburger.” The latter are of 
only 410 horsepower each, the report states. 


The success of the operation of the “Flying Hamburger” in 
the last three years has resulted in the installation by national 
railroads of several similar express trains that are now operated 
regularly on fast schedules between a number of the larger 
German centers of population, particularly Berlin, Cologne, 
Leipzig and Frankfort, according to the report. 


Flying Hamburger 
Not Very Hot 
Hereafter 





Commitments in Washington to 
Commission’s Finance -+ hospitals for the mentally deranged, 
it is feared, will increase shortly un- 
less the Commission sets a_ bright 
young man to work on a simplifica- 
tion of the forms it requires to be 
filled out by those seeking to do something with the financing of 
common carrier enterprises. Those prescribed for the guid- 
ance of persons undertaking to do something about the finan- 
cial structure of common carriers by motor vehicle are mad- 
dening to many trying to find out what the applicant is trying 
to do. Those pertaining to the financing of railroad common 
carrier projects are not more than half as bad as those per- 
taining to the motor vehicle. 

The railroad applicants, as a rule, have taken pity on those 
of the public who are interested, as investors. They usually 
set out what they want to do in a straightaway narrative, fol- 
lowed by the technical details. But motor applicants have not 
yet learned to do that. Instead they follow the forms literally. 
The result is that the person interested, for instance, learns 
that the applicant desires to buy a truck line for $2,000, one dol- 
lar to be paid now and the other $1,999 when the delivery is 
made, by thumbing over about 34 pages of legal size pages of 
typewriting, then looking at a map, and then reading two or 
three additional typewritten pages. 

It may be suggested that the public interest is not served 
by such complexity. A thought, however, is that the material 
mixed up with the narrative, if there is really a narrative, is 
testimony in support of a proposition that is to be inferred. 


Application Forms 
a Nightmare 
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When a railroad in the hands of trustees undertakes to put 
out an issue of equipment trust certificates that are to be bought 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, then the Cretan and 
Egyptian labyrinths that have had so much publicity through 
the ages, are shown to be things of simplicity. Of course, for 
the protection of those who may wish to invest their money in 
the certificates when the RFC sells them, this winding in and 
out of many chambers may be necessary. But, it may be sug- 
gested, the necessity for having all the details set forth in the 
application is not obvious. 


It is bad enough, it might be suggested, for courts and 
government offices to insist on the style of the novelist, which 
follows that of the wandering teller of tales or singer of songs, 
with the important fact lgst instead of first. But the Commis- 
sion might bow to something later than that. It might suggest 
to applicants that the newspaper style be followed in a brief 
a of what was desired, as a concession to the low- 

rowed. 


The Roosevelt administration has bowed to the new style 
to the extent of hiring more than 100 publicity men—under 
various titles, to tell its stories in the modern style. The 
Commission, rightly, most of those concerned believe, has 
turned a stony face toward all suggestions of a “public rela- 
tions” man or staff. Such men, perhaps unconsciously, in in- 
stances, become advocates in the telling of their facts. There 
is no place for such men in the work of the Commission, for 
the reason that everything with which it deals is part of a 
private controversy that it must settle. But out of considera- 
tion for the public, it might have those filing applications with 
it tell their story in a brief news narrative, as a foreword, or 
even as a conclusion, if a straightaway news style recital would 
be too much of a yielding to modernity.—A. E. H. 


BARGE LINE FIGURING 
(Continued from page 674) 


which the government corporation does not have to 
meet because it is a government agency. 


In the Inland Waterways Corporation’s report for 
1935, made public this week (elsewhere in this issue), 
however, it is revealed that Major General Ashburn, 
head of the corporation, has decided to come part of 
the way, at least, in meeting the criticism we have 
made of the corporation. He still “bucks” at putting 
in an estimate, however, as to the cost of capital—quite 
an item in the field of private enterprise. Perhaps such 
an estimate will appear in a later annual report. We 
hope so. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the corporation, in his 
report to General Ashburn—which is included in the 
annual report—says he prepared, at the request of the’ 
general, an estimate of free services received by the 
corporation for which a privately owned carrier would 
be obliged to pay. This estimate totals $124,336.85, 
made up of $3,850 for rent, $10,486.85 for reduced tele- 
graph tolls, $50,000 for postage, and $60,000 for fed- 
eral income tax. No estimate was included for state 
taxes, for reasons given by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The report shows a “total net profit” of $525,- 
876.94 resulting from the operations of the corporation 
from June 1, 1924, to the end of 1935. If, for each year 
of that period, estimates like those made in the 1935 
report were submitted and taken into consideration, 
it is obvious what would become of the “total net 
profit.” An estimate of around $52,000 a year for “free 
services” would wipe out the profit. The estimate for 
the services listed for 1935 was, as shown, more than 
$124,000. That amount, in making an estimate of op- 
erating results of the corporation, would have to be 
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deducted from the “total net profit” of $699,566.32 re- 
ported for the year. ° 

The total investments of the corporation, as of 
December 31, 1935, are stated in the report as $24,- 
234,405.96. An estimate of at least the cost of the 
capital that would have had to be met by private enter- 
prise in bringing this property into existence and in 
carrying it along when it had no “net profits” to re- 
port and was in the “red” should be prepared by the 
corporation. The Panama Canal, which is under the 
Secretary of War, as is the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, makes estimates of that nature. We have 
also pointed out that before. 

If the furnishing of capital by the people of the 
United States without cost for the creation and opera- 
tion of a service such as that of the barge lines is not 
a “free” service we do not know what it is. 


RAIL CLERICAL SERVICE 


The Commission’s Bureau of Statistics has made a com- 
pilation of the number, service and earnings of clerical employes 
of Class I steam railways, in the period 1924-1935. It is state- 
ment No. 3628, consisting of eighteen pages. The extent and 
purpose of the compilation is explained by the bureau as 
follows: 

The purpose of this statement is to show the trend of earnings, 
service, and compensation of seven classes of clerical employes of 
Class I steam railways since 1924. The exclusion of switching and 
terminal companies in the figures for the last three years of the 
period does not materially affect the showing. If the clerks of such 
companies were included in the years 1933, 1934, and 1935, the totals 
would be increased about 2 per cent. 

In 1924 the total number of persons employed in the seven clerical 
classes was 219,415. The total declined after 1926 and fell to 119,996 
In 1933, a reduction of 99,419, or 45.3 per cent. The average number 
increased slightly in 1934 but in 1935 it dropped to 118,993, the lowest 
point in the twelve year period. 

The total compensation paid employes in these seven classes fell 
from $346,892,475 in 1924 to $186,375,226 in 1933, a decrease of 46.3 
per cent. The total in 1934 increased 5.1 per cent, and in 1935, 12.7 
per cent over the 1933 figures. 

The average earnings per hour reflect the general 10 per cent re- 
duction effective February 1, 1932, and the gradual restoration of the 
1931 level during 1934 and 1935 

As indicated by the relative figures (1924—100) the decline in em- 
ployment and total compensation has been most severe in the large 
group of comparatively low salaried employes included in reporting 
division No. 7, Clerks (B and C), which covers approximately 70 per 
cent of the total clerical forces mentioned in this statement. The index 
of employment for this group fell to 48.70 in 1935. The index of total 
compensation fell to 47.51 in 1933 and increased to 53.87 in 1935. 
Overtime payments to employes in this group represented 3.1 per 
cent of their total compensation in 1924 and 1.5 per cent in 1935. 

The ratio of clerical employes to the total of all railway employes 
has remained practically constant from 1924 to 1935 notwithstanding 
the great fluctuation in the totals. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL FINANCING 

The New York Central, by Willard F. Place, vice-president, 
in Finance No. 11120, in which the carrier is seeking authority 
to issue $40,000,000 of its 10-year 3% per cent secured sinking 
fund bonds and $15,000,000 of its serial secured notes, has 
advised the Commission that it proposes to sell, subject to the 
Commission’s approval, to Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., and 
twenty-four associates the entire issues of the bonds and serial 
notes. 

“The prices at which the bonds and serial notes are pro- 
posed to be sold by the applicant are 96% per cent of principal 
amount in the case of the bonds and 99% per cent of principal 
amount in the case of the serial notes, plus accrued interest 
in each case from April 1, 1936, to date of delivery,” said Mr. 
Place. “At these prices the approximate cost to the applicant 
represents a 4.213 per cent basis for the $40,000,000 of bonds 
and a 2.323 per cent average basis for the $15,000,000 of serial 
notes. Giving consideration to the 3 per cent basis for the 
proposed five-year 3 per cent secured notes for $7,900,000, the 
average cost to the applicant for the financing of the $62,900,000 
of its demand loans represents approximately a 3.92 per cent 
basis.” 

The company said the bonds would be offered to the com- 
pany at 98 per cent of principal amount, plus accrued interest 
and that the notes would be offered at 100 per cent of principal 
amount, plus accrued interest. 
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- Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





OCEAN-RAIL RATES TO THE WEST 


Bases for the making of new ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail 
rates to the west have been laid down by the Commission, divi- 
sion 2, in I. and S. No. 4074, ocean-rail rates to western points, 
from north Atlantic seaboard territory to Colorado-Utah terri- 
tory and Colorado common points. This proceeding also em- 
braces fourth section application No. 15832, classes and com- 
modities to western points. 

Believing it to be impossible to rearrange the rates that 
had been in existence for many years so as to bring them into 
compliance with the Commission’s views as to the fourth sec- 
tion, the carriers interested in this case proposed to cancel rates 
on traffic moving over ocean-rail or rail-ocean-rail routes from 
points in north Atlantic seaboard territory to destinations in 
Colorado-Utah territory and rates from that origin territory 
based on proportional ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail rates to 
Mississippi river crossings and Chicago, Ill., applying on traffic 
destined to Colorado-Utah territory and Colorado common 
points, through Virginia ports, or over certain routes through 
Savannah, Ga., and to points in Colorado-Utah territory in 
connection with Agwilines, Inc. (Clyde-Mallory Line), through 
Galveston, Tex. ; 

These rates, according to the report, are differentially 
related to all-rail rates which do not exceed all-rail transcon- 
tinental rates to Ellerbeck, Utah, or LaGrande, Ore. The report 
said it was not proposed to cancel such rates over certain 
routes through Savannah, or through Galveston in connection 
with the Southern Pacific’s line (Morgan Line), or to Colorado 
common points in connection with the Clyde-Mallory Lines, ‘nor 
to cancel joint through rates to Colorado common points 
through Atlantic ports based on class rates in the prescribed 
western trunk line adjustment and maintained under authority 
of fourth section order No. 10690. 

Protests by the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Salt 
Lake & Utah, the Utah Citizens’ Rate Association, the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York, and several shippers and consignees in the terri- 
tories concerned, caused the schedules to be suspended. 

Respondents concurrently filed fourth section application 
No. 15832 by which they applied for authority to maintain joint 
through and joint proportional ocean-rail and joint through 
rail-ocean-rail class and commodity rates from points in north 
Atlantic seaboard territory to destinations in Colorado-Utah 
territory and proportional rates from the same origins to Mis- 
sissippi River points and Chicago on traffic destined to Colorado- 
Utah territory and Colorado common points to be added to the 
rates from the Mississippi River points and Chicago, which 
were to apply over ocean lines from Boston, Mass., Providence, 


R. I., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., or Baltimore, Md.,’ 


through Virginia ports, Savannah or Baltimore, and which 
are to be lower than all-rail rates from the latter ports and 
other intermediate points and lower to certain Colorado com- 
mon points than to certain intermediate points. The authority 
sought prior to the hearing was granted temporarily in fourth 
section order No. 12013. 


Except as to rates over the route through Galveston, the 
railroads offered no justification, said the report, for the in- 
creases that would result from the proposed cancellations. They 
said that it was not their desire to increase the rates, but that 
they proposed to do so to conform to the long-and-short haul 
part of section 4 and that the proposed cancellation “was merely 
an expedient to put them in obedience to the law and the re- 
quirements of the Commission.” They applied for authority, 
said the report, to continue or to establish rates approximately 
on the present basis. 

The Commission found not justified the proposed cancella- 
tion of joint through and joint proportional class and commodity 
rates from points in north Atlantic seaboard territory on traffic 
destined to points in Colorado-Utah territory and Colorado 
common points over ocean-rail, and rail-ocean-rail routes 
through Virginia ports or through Savannah, Ga. 

No one objected to the cancellation of rates through Galves- 
ton to points in Colorado, Utah territory, the testimony showing 
that the movement through that port was very small. The 
Suspended schedules were ordered canceled without prejudice 
to the cancellation and maintenance of rates in accordance with 
views expressed by the Commission and the authority granted 
im fourth section order in No. 12296 attached to the report in 
this case. In disposing of the matter the Commission said: 





Applications will be authorized to maintain without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the act, rates as proposed 
to destinations in Colorado-Utah territory, and rates to Colorado com- 
mon points that are lower than corresponding all-rail rates by amounts 
no greater than maintained for the class rates that are the same or 
next higher, provided, that where additional classes are established 
the differentials shall be the same as for the class rates which they 
most nearly approximate and where a rate is the same amount over 
the next lower class rate as it is under the next higher rate, the dif- 
ferential shall be the same as for the latter, subject to the following 
conditions and exceptions: 

(1) The rates to higher-rated intermediate destinations shall not 
exceed rates made on the same differential bases as the rates to the 
more distant destinations. 

(2) The rates shall in no instance exceed the lowest combination 
of rates subject to the act, applicable over the same routes. 

(3) The authority granted shall not apply to rates that yield less 
than 10 cents per car-mile. 

(4) The authority granted shall not apply to routes over which 
the distance, equated in the manner indicated in the report, is more 
than one-third longer than the shortest all-rail route established for 
the transportation of traffic at the published joint through rates be- 
tween the same points. 

(5) The authority granted shall not apply to routes operating more 
than once through any point. 

All other and further authority heretofore granted to maintain 
fourth-section departures in the rates here under consideration will 
be rescinded. 





COMMISSION REPORTS 


Ground Stone and Marl 


Fourth section application No. 15747, ground stone and 
marl in official territory, also embracing fourth section appli- 
cations Nos. 15780, 15895, 15917, and 16075 and all amend- 
ments to the applications mentioned filed prior to December 15, 
1935. By division 2. Official territory railroads having long 
lines authorized in fourth section order No. 12287 to establish 
rates equal to the lowest that may be made over any line or 
route under the basis prescribed in American Lime & Stone 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 201 I. C. C. 467, without observing the 
long-and-short haul part of section 4 to destinations in trunk 
line territory and adjacent destinations in the eastern part of 
central territory, on ground, pulverized, broken, or crushed 
limestone and stone dust from producing points in trunk line 
and New England territories; on crushed stone from Lime Crest, 
N. J., and on ground marl, from producing points in West 
Virginia and Maryland, and to destinations in central terri- 
tory and Wisconsin Zone C on ground or pulverized limestone 
and stone dust, from producing points in trunk line territory 
and also to establish rates to destinations in New England terri- 
tory on ground or pulverized limestone, from producing points 
in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Maine, and on broken or crushed lime- 
stone, from producing points in Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, and New York. The rates are to be subject 
to the 33143, 50 and 70 per cent circuity limitations. 


Automobiles 


Fourth section application No. 15856, automobiles and parts 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. By division 2. Carrier men- 
tioned in fourth section order No. 12290, authorized to estab- 
lish and maintain rates, automobiles and automobile parts from 
Chicago, Ill., Kenosha, Racine, Janesville, and Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Moberly, Mo., and from Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., to 
stations in Kansas and Oklahoma, on its line, and to Joplin, 
Mo., and Ft. Smith, Ark., the same as those contemporaneously 
in effect over lines or routes from and to the same points sub- 
ject to the 50 and 70 per cent circuity limitations. 


Tallow and Grease 


No. 26337, Sioux Falls Rendering Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 3. Amounts of reparation on account of un- 
reasonable rates, inedible tallow and grease, straight or mixed 
tank carloads, Sioux Falls and Mitchell, S. D., to Burlington, Ia., 
Chicago, Ill., St. Bernard, O., Neville Island, Pa., and South 
Kearney, N. J., on further hearing determined and ordered to 
be paid not later than June 1. Rates were found unreasonable 
in 208 1. C. C, 133. 

Steel Boiler 


No. 26918, Union Iron Works vs. N. Y. C. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Dismissed. Rate, steel steam pressure boiler, set up, 
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and boiler valves, Erie, Pa., to Trenton, N. J., shipment made 
in June, 1933, not proved unreasonable. 


Sludge Acid 


I. and S. No. 4121, sludge acid between C. F. A. and T. L. 
points. By division 4. Proceeding discontinued. Proposed 
increased rates, sludge acid, in tank cars, in central and trunk 
line arbitrary territories found justified. Order of suspension 
vacated. The proposal was to increase the rating from 80 to 
90 per cent of sixth class rates. 


Spotting Allowances 


Ex Parte No. 104, part II, Commonwealth Edison Co. 
terminal allowances. By division 3. Carriers’ obligations 
under their interstate line-haul rates found not to extend be- 
yond the present points of interchange at the industry’s Craw- 
ford Avenue and Calumet stations, Chicago, Ill., and payment 
of allowances beyond such points found unlawful. Services 
now performed by respondents in connection with the indus- 
try’s Fisk Street station and Avondale plant, Chicago, found 
not to exceed the services contemplated under their line-haul 
rates. Chicago & Illinois Western, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
and the Belt Railway of Chicago, required to cease paying 
allowances not later than May 18. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


Fourth section application No. 16002, iron and steel ar- 
ticles to Corpus Christi, Tex. By division 2. Authority de- 
nied, in fourth section order No. 12293, to establish a rate of 
25 cents, iron and steel articles, New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, La., and southern territories to Corpus Christi, in dis- 
regard of the long and short haul part of section 4. The 
application was based on water competition. 


Tars and Pitches 


Fourth section application No. 16179, tars and pitches, 
south to southwest. By division 2. Parties to Peel’s I. C. C. 
No. 2445 authorized, in fourth section order No. 12294 to es- 
tablish and maintain rates, tars and pitches, Mobile, Ala., 
Gulfport, Miss., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, without observing 
the long and short haul part of section 4, the lowest that may 
be constructed over any line or route from and to the same 
points, on the basis of the distance scales prescribed or ap- 
proved in Barrett Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 172 I. C. C. 319, Hig- 
ginbotham-Bartlett Co. vs. A. & V., 174 I. C. C. 285 and Tars 
and Pitches to the Southwest, 188 I. C. C. 294, and to main- 
tain higher rates to and from intermediate points, subject to 
the 3344, 50 and 70 per cent circuity limitations. All other 
relief is denied as of July 30. 


Sheboygan, Wis., Switching Rates 


No. 26730, City of Sheboygan, Wis., et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. and a sub-number thereunder, Sheboygan Association 
of Commerce vs. Same. By division 4. Dismissed. Distance 
rates published as station to station rates found not applicable 
on traffic moving entirely within the switching limits of She- 
boygan, Wis. The evidence, according to the report, does not 
afford a basis for the prescription of reasonable rates for such 
a movement. Defendants admonished to establish reasonable 
rates. The finding that the distance rates were not applicable 
was followed by a finding that no rates were now maintained, 
The distance rates assailed were found not unjustly discrim- 
inatory, unduly prejudicial or preferential. 

Pipe 

No. 26885, Gas Development Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & 
P. et al. By division 4. Rate, steel pipe, rings and expansion 
joints, carloads, Mandan, N. D., to Baker, Mont., charged on 
shipments made in July, 1934, found inapplicable. Rate of 
73 cents was applied. Found that the applicable rate, 98.5 
cents, was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 59 cents. 
Waiver of the collection of outstanding undercharges author- 
ized in the amount of the difference between the rate of 73 
cents charged and that of 98.5 cents found applicable. Repara- 
tion of $302.12, with interest awarded. Rate, wrought steel 
pipe, Gary, Ind., to Baker found not unreasonable. Ship- 
ments on that rate were made in September, 1934. 


Broomcorn 


No. 26926, Roxboro Broom Works vs. Baltimore & Ohio et 
al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, broomcorn, Arcola, Charles- 
ton, Greenup, and Mattoon, IIl., to Roxboro, N. C., not unreason- 
able. New rates and reparation were sought. The complaint 
was filed March 27, 1935. Shipments involved were made be- 
tween January 26, 1932, and May 20, 1935. 


Agricultural Limestone 
No. 27184, Erie Stone Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. By division 
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3. Rate, agricultural limestone, Bluffton, Ind., to points in 
Illinois, unreasonable to the extent it will exceed $1.11 a net 
ton. Reparation awarded on shipments between March 14 and 
April 17, 1934. 


Grapes 


No. 27014, A. Bronstein et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 
4. Dismissed. Rates, grapes, Chautauqua, Erie, and Catta- 
raugus counties, N. Y., and Erie county, Pa., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., found not to have been or to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Informal complaints covering shipments were filed 
September 29, October 13, 1934, and March 7, 1935. 


Cotton Factory Sweepings 


No. 26848, Meyer Burstein & Sons vs. A. & W. P. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rates, cotton factory sweepings, or cot- 
ton waste, other than manufactured or packing waste, carloads, 
points in southeastern and Carolina territories to Neenah, Wis., 
not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates for the future and reparation on shipments made on and 
after January 12, 1933, were sought. 


Buckwheat 


No. 27029, Ryon Grain Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rates, buckwheat, points in New York 
to Cadillac and Quincy, Mich., and Chicago, IIll., not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. Complaint was made of the rates 
applied on shipments between October 9 and December 5, 1934. 


DRY LITHARGE RATES 


The Commission by order, not a report and order, has 
reopened No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases, except 
Nos. 15217 and 15231, for further hearing at times and places 
hereafter to be fixed on the question whether the present find- 
ings therein should be so amended as to permit publication of 
reduced rates on dry litharge (not in oil), carloads, minimum 
40,000 pounds, for application from Coffeyville, Kan., Joplin, 
and St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis and Chicago, IIl., to 
Gulf of Mexico ports in Louisiana and Texas. The rates pro- 
posed would be applied as maxima from and to intermediate 
points on routes to be indicated by interested lines and to be 
so restricted as not to apply to shipside or to coastwise or 
export traffic, without making reductions in rates from and to 
other points embraced by these proceedings. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 27217, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. et al. Gallatin Valley Milling Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 27048, Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al. 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. 
& R. et al.; No. 24140, Same vs. Same; and No. 24901, National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers vs. A. B. C. Boat Line et al. Order 
of November 21, 1935, which by its terms, as modified by order of 
March 7, 1936, is effective May 8, 1936, further modified so as to become 
effective August 8, 1936. 

Railway Labor Act Docket No. 9, Chicago Tunnel Co. and Chicago 
Warehouse & Terminal Co. Petition by these companies for recon- 
sideration by the entire Commission also reply thereto by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association and other labor organizations, 
denied. 

Air Mail Docket No. 10, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
San Francisco operation. Petition of the postmaster general for re- 
hearing and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 26793, Carolina Veneer Co., Inc., vs. C. C. & O. et al. Order 
entered December 20, 1935, as subsequently modified, further modified 
to become effective on June 27, 1936, on not less than 30 days’ notice 
instead of April 27, 1936, so far as it concerns the establishment of 
rates for the future from Cranberry, N. C., to High Point and Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Finance No. 9918, Missouri Pacific Railroad reorganization. Irving 
Trust Co., as trustee under the first mortgage of New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railway Co. permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 623 et al., lumber from the south 
and southwest, 198 I. C. C. 753. Application reopened and assigned 
for further hearing at a time and place hereafter to be designated, 
solely on the question of modification of fourth section order No. 
11425, with respect to circuity limitations affecting traffic from south- 
ern to central territory. 

No. 20572, Celotex Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 17544, Celotex 
Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; and |. and S. No. 3138, chipboard, fibre- 
board and pulpboard from Gulf ports to eastern points. Order entered 
January 13, 1936, which was by its terms made effective on or before 
May 2, 1936, modified to become effective on June 2, 1936, on not 
less than 30 days’ notice instead of May 2, 1936. 

No. 27217, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. et al. Verd Lumber Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 26743, John Birkenheuer et al. vs. Artemus-Jellico Railroad Co. 
et al. Order entered January 31, 1936, which was by its terms made 
effective on or before May 14, 1936, modified to become effective on 
June 15, 1936, on not less than 30 days’ notice instead of May 14, 1936. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





OIL PIPE LINE RATES 


RECOMMENDATION that the pipe line companies trans- 

porting petroleum and its products be required to show 
cause why the rates charged by them for the transportation of 
crude oil should not be found to be unreasonable for the future 
to the extent that they may exceed 65 per cent of the corre- 
sponding rates in effect on December 31, 1933, has been made 
by Examiner J. Paul Kelley, in No. 26570, reduced pipe line 
rates and gathering charges. Mr. Kelley has also recommended 
that the Commission find unreasonable the minimum tender 
rules in tariffs published by pipe line companies to the extent 
that they require tenders in excess of 10,000 barrels. The 
examiner has also recommended that the proceeding be re- 
opened with a view to obtaining for the record returns ap- 
plicable to 1934 and 1935 to the questionnaire heretofore served 
on the pipe line companies. 

A careful review of the record, the examiner said, indi- 
cated that the body of rates built up by pipe line companies 
had been and were unreasonably high for the service per- 
formed. The reductions in 1934, he said, only in small measure 
alleviated or removed the unreasonable character of the rates. 

This proceeding grew out of protest made by independent 
petroleum refiners, so-called because they were and are not 
connected with the major size companies, against reductions in 
trunk line rates and gathering charges in Texas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. The Louisiana and Arkansas Refiners’ Association 
asked for the suspension of the tariffs carrying the reduced 
rates but the Commission refused to suspend. However, on 
its own motion by orders issued in June and September, 1934, 
the Commission instituted an investigation into and concerning 
the lawfulness of the reduced rates and gathering charges. 

This investigation into reduced rates, if Examiner Kelley’s 
recommendations are adopted, will result in a general reduction 
on the pipe line rates on crude oil of 35 per cent, using December 
31 rates as the basis. That basis, of course, is higher than 
the one which resulted in the southwest when the Commission 
notwithstanding a request by Interior Department Secretary 
Ickes, then acting as oil administrator, that the reduced rate 
tariffs be suspended, refused to suspend. 

Only one witness appeared when the proceeding was set 
for hearing July 23, 1935, at Washington. That witness repre- 
sented independent pipe line companies not respondents in this 
proceeding. One brief was filed, that by the Shell Pipe Line 
Corporation. The Commission supplemented the record by put- 
ting into it returns to a questionnaire which had been sent out 
by it. The returns to that questionnaire related to the opera- 
tion of 37,670 miles of gathering lines and 42,604 miles of trunk 
lines. 


Examiner Kelley incorporated in his report an analysis of | 


facts shown in the returns to the questionnaire showing the 
cost of transportation by pipe lines by the barrel-mile on both 
gathering and pipe lines. He said the returns for 1933 showed 
costs by the barrel-mile for gathering lines ranging from 
$.001014 for the Gulf Pipe Line Co., to $.0418309 for the National 
Transit Co. The range of costs by the barrel-mile for trunk 
line transportation he said was from $.00015 for the Texas- 
Empire Pipe Line Co. to $.000728 for the Empire Pipe Line Co. 
The Pure Oil Pipe Line Co., he said, reported a cost of $.00084 
a barrel-mile for a trunk pipe line operation in Michigan, but 
it claimed that this line was used in intrastate movement of 
oi. The New York Transit Co., he said, reported a cost of 
$.00076366 a barrel-mile for the transportation of oil through 
its trunk line from Olean to Buffalo, N. Y. 

“During the period covered by the questionnaire,” says the 
report, “the larger pipe line companies, especially those 
affiliated with large companies, have made earnings through 
the operation of their common carrier pipe lines which are 
Startling in view of the fact that they were made during the 
time of widespread industrial depression.” 

The examiner illustrated his point by reviewing the figures 
of some of the companies, coming within the terms of his 
declaration. 

He showed that the Atlantic Pipe Line Co., having a total 
of 330.61 miles of gathering lines and 921.57 miles of trunk 
lines, an investment of $20,723,814 and outstanding stock of 
$10,000,000, paid dividends of $16,400,000 in the years 1929 to 
1933, inclusive, of which $2,000,000 in 1930 and $1,800,000 in 
wd were paid from income. The remainder was paid from 
surplus. 


The Stanolind Pipe Line Co., operating 2,703 miles of gath- 
ering lines and 3,540 miles of trunk lines, Mr. Kelley said, had 
an investment of $66,796,154.28 and that in the period 1929 to 
1933, inclusive, it paid dividends and surplus amounting to 
$62,778,591. The Gulf Pipe Line Co., in 1932, Examiner Kelley 
said, paid a dividend from surplus of $35,000,000, or 1,000 per 
cent on its capital stock. The examiner included a table in 
his report showing dividend declarations in the five years 1929 
to 1933 of eight large companies exceeding 100 per cent on 
the par of stock outstanding. In the case of the Humble Pipe 
Line Co., one of the largest, it paid dividends of $97,000,000 on 
$50,000,000 of outstanding capital stock. The Standard Pipe 
Line Co., with outstanding stock of $25,000,000, paid $48,750,000. 
The Gulf Pipe Line Co., of Oklahoma, with outstanding stock 
of $1,000,000, paid dividends of $15,500,000. 

It was significant, said Examiner Kelley, in his general 
discussion, that the protests were against reductions in these 
rates and that the tenor of the testimony of the only witness 
at the hearing was to the effect that reductions must cease or 
the oil industry as a whole would be faced with disaster; in 
other words, that it was necessary for the oil pipe lines, serv- 
ing the crude oil producing fields as common carriers, to make 
tremendous profits out of their operations in order to balance 
losses said to be sustained by the refining and marketing 
branches of the industry. It might have been expedient, said 
the examiner, under previous tax laws for the balancing of the 
industry’s books in the manner suggested. However, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, said he, was not the custodian 
of the oil industry. Its function, he said, was to see that the 
common carriers under its jurisdiction conducted their opera- 
tions in a manner conducive to the public interest and that their 
earnings were derived from rates, charges, and practices that 
were under all the circumstances and conditions reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory. 

The examiner said it was urged that no shipper of crude 
oil appeared at the hearing to complain of the rates or of 
practices in connection with the minimum tender requirements 
or other matters. 

“It may be that,” says the report, “under the conditions 
prevailing in the oil industry in connection with activities 
other than transportation by pipe line, there may be compensat- 
ing advantages to shippers, especially the larger oil companies, 
that make the payment of high or even exorbitant rates for 
such transportation a matter of little importance in the final 
analysis. But it is clear from the facts of record that the 
respondents herein have prevented and are preventing the 
full use of their properties as common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce by the imposition of rates that were and 
are unjust and unreasonable when related to the cost of per- 
forming the service for which such rates are assessed, and by 
the restrictions placed on the amount of oil that will be received 
as a shipment.” 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Powdered Skim Milk 

No. 27108, Borden Sales Co., Inc., et al. vs. Arcade & 
Attica et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. The examiner 
has recommended that the Commission find that on two ship- 
ments, powdered skim milk, carloads, from Clintonville, Wis., 
to New York, one each to Boston, Providence, and East Cam- 
bridge the charges were inapplicable. He said that the ap- 
plicable charges were those based on weights of 75,556, 37,678, 
37,007 and 37,007 pounds, respectively, and that the shipments 
were overcharged. The examiner included in his report a table 
of the applicable rates on a large number of shipments and 
said that the rates assailed were in contravention of the long- 
and-short haul and aggregate-of-intermediates part of section 4. 
He said the Commission should find that no damage resulting 
from the collection of charges found in contravention of section 
4, had been proved. He further recommended that the Com- 
mission find the applicable rate unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the contemporaneous fifth class rates and 
that the complainants were entitled to reparation to that 
basis. He recommended that the Commission order the waiv- 
ing of the collection of undercharges, charges having been paid 
on the bases of fifth class. 





Potatoes 
No. 26780, I. Rothschild Produce Co. et al. vs. Alton & 
Southern et al. By Examiner Frank C. Weems. Dismissal 
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proposed. Charges for heater service on potatoes, and pota- 
toes mixed with other perishable commodities, carloads, shipped 
interstate under carriers’ protective service against cold, from 
points in western states to points in western states, or beyond, 
the examiner said, had not been shown to be unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 

Scrap Leather 


No. 26648, National Utilization Corporation vs. Erie et al. 
By Examiner George M. Curtis. On further hearing and re- 
consideration, recommended that the Commission find the au- 
thorized emergency charge of 2 cents a 100 pounds in addi- 
tion to the line haul rates, scrap leather, carloads, Endicott 
and Johnson City, N. Y., to Norfolk, Va., unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded, in the period prior to the reduction of 
the charge 1 cent a 100 pounds. The charge was reduced to 1 
cent November 18, 1932. Reparation proposed. 


Sheet Steel Containers 


No. 26332, Draper Manufacturing Co. vs. New York 
Central et.al. By Examiner Henry B. Armes. On further 
hearing examiner recommends award of reparation due to 
complainants on shipments of sheet steel containers, carloads, 
Cleveland, O., to points in Pennsylvania, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts, which moved at rates found inapplicable in the prior 
report, 206 I. C. C. 97. Shipments were made in the period 
between January 13, 1931, and July 13, 1933. 


Reparation on Cabbage 


No. 24223, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. 
A. C. L. et al. By Examiner Claude A. Rice on further hear- 
ing. Amounts of reparation due certain complainants under 
findings in 201 I. C. C. 65 with respect to unreasonable rates 
on cabbage from points in Texas to points in North Carolina, 
determined. The complainants to whom reparation is to be 
paid are Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. C.; Munn, Griffin & Co., 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Weldon Fruit & Produce Co., Weldon, N. 
C.; W. O. Bilbro, Greenville, N. C., and C. G. Morris, Wash- 
ington, N. C. 

Transit on Rods 


No. 27139, G. B. Dryden, as receiver of Nichols Wire, Sheet 
& Hardware Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By Examiner Edgar 
Snider. Recommends that Commission find unreasonable de- 
fendants’ failure to provide a transit rule which will accord 
transit on coil rods at Davenport, Ia., the same as that which 
is now accorded on wire and other iron and steel articles, 
and that the defendants should establish same transit provi- 
sions and rules on coiled rods at Davenport as are now pro- 
vided on wire and other iron and steel articles. 


Scrap 


No. 27272, Globe Metal Co. vs. Illinois Central. By Ex- 
aminer L. H. Dishman. Reparation of $41.92 recommended on 
finding rate, carload of brass, copper, and aluminum scrap, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to extent it 
exceeded 33.5 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds. Shipment was 
made April 10, 1934. Applicable rate of 47 cents charged. 


MONESSEN LINE STATUS 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 10898, Monessen South- 
western Railway Co. operation, Examiner R. R. Molster, has 
recommended that division 4 deny the application of the car- 
rier mentioned to operate its line in interstate and foreign 
commerce. The Monessen Southwestern is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. The line extends from a 
point on the line dividing the properties of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., in the city 
of Monessen, Pa., to a connection with the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia near Pricedale, a distance of about 6.5 miles, with a 
branch to the property of the Monessen Coal & Coke Co., a 
distance of 1.75 miles. 

This recommended denial is in accordance with what the 
examiner said was the Commission’s settled policy in matters 
of this character, operation of an industrial railroad is a com- 
mon carrier. In support of that he cited Tittabawassee Rail- 
road Co. proposed Construction, 189 I. C. C. 563, Fort Benning 
Railroad Co. Acquisition, 193 I. C. C. 517, and the cases therein 
mentioned. Accordingly, he said, the basic issue was whether 
there was any need, at present or in prospect, for operation by 
the applicant, in interstate commerce, such as to mitigate fac- 
tors inherent in such proposals which the Commission had de- 
clared to be objectionable and subversive of the public interest. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie took the position that there 
was no public to be served in interstate commerce and, even if 
there were, the applicant could not serve it. Counsel, according 
to the report, charged that the applicant’s proposal was con- 
ceived as a way of escape from the Commission’s recent deci- 
sions in Ex Parte No. 104, Part II and contended that, if ac- 
complished, it would be followed by a condition even more 
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acute than that dealt with in that proceeding. While that 
motive was denied, said the examiner, the applicant frankly 
admitted that filing of the application was precipitated by 
the development to which counsel referred. The Monessen’s 
counsel, the examiner said, contended that the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie’s so-called monopoly of all railroad transportation 
in the Monessen-Belle Vernon district (except as regards the 
steel company, which was served by the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia in conjunction with the applicant), was contrary to 
public interest because, having no practical east-and-west con- 
nection except by circuitous routes, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie’s north-and-south branch line involved wasteful transpor- 
tation and costly delays in service and that the growth of the 
district had been retarded because the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
a river-level line, could not reach the higher lands back from 
the river, which provided, it was asserted, the only location 
available for potential expansion in the future. 

According to the report the steel company was willing to 
trustee the applicant’s capital stock to any person or persons 
that the Commission might direct by condition attached to a 
certificate issued herein. The examiner said that although the 
steel company might be at some disadvantage in its competi- 
tion with other steel manufacturers in the Pittsburgh district 
that owned or controlled industrial railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce, it had not shown that the interstate status of 
such carriers had been accomplished lawfully since the effec- 
tive date of section 1 (18) of the interstate commerce act. If 
any of those situations were contrary to the public interest, the 
examiner said, it would be no remedy to add another. 


UNION PACIFIC FINANCING 


With a view to reducing its fixed charges, the Union 
Pacific, in Finance No. 11160, has asked the Commission to 
authorize issuance by it of $26,835,000 of 3% per cent sinking 
fund 35-year debenture bonds maturing in 1971. With the 
funds procured thereby the railroad proposes to retire a like 
amount of 4% per cent 40-year bonds due in 1967 by calling 
them for redemption, July 1, at 102%. Funds for redemption 
purposes in excess of the amount realized from the issue of 3% 
per cents will be taken from the company’s treasury. A net 
saving of about $5,000,000 is expected to result by reason of 
the proposed transaction. The debentures have been sold to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 97 subject to approval by the Commission. 

The debenture bonds will be redeemable May 1, 1941, or on 
any interest date thereafter until May 1, 1946, at 103; there- 
after to May 1, 1951, at 10214; thereafter to May 1, 1956, at 102; 
thereafter to May 1, 1961, at 10114; thereafter to May 1, 1966, 
at 101, and thereafter at par. 

A sinking fund is proposed at an annual rate of $134,175, 
equal to one-half of one per cent of the principal, or in an 
amount equal to its net income for the next preceding year 
determined according to the Commission regulations, whichever 
is the lower. Sinking funds will be applicable to the retirement 
of the bonds when due, or before then if purchased, at not more 
than par. They will also be available for the purchase at not 
more than par and retirement of other bonds or obligations 
of the company of equal or prior lien. The plan authorizes the 
investment of the sinking funds in obligations of or guaranteed 
by the United States or in mortgage bonds of the Union Pacific 
subsidiaries, the proceeds of which, on sale or payment, are 
again to become cash in the fund. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and order in F. D. No. 11124, Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Company equipment-trust certificates, granting authority to as- 
sume obligation and liability, as guarantor, in respect of not exceed- 
ing $900,000 of Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company equipment- 
trust certificates of 1936, to be issued by the First Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, as trustee, and sold at 98.88 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends, in connection with the procurement of certain equipment, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10884, Ursina & North Fork 
Railway Company Abandonment, permitting the Ursina & North 
Fork Railway Company to abandon, as to Interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its entire line of railroad in Somerset County, Pa., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 11120, New York Central Railroad 
Company Securities, granting authority (1) to issue not exceeding 
$40,000,000 of 10-year 3%, per cent secured sinking-fund bonds, $15,- 
000,000 of serial secured notes, issue of 1936, and a 5-year 3 per cent 
promissory note for $7,900,000; and (2) to pledge as part of the col- 
lateral security for the bonds and notes not exceeding $62,900,000 of 
refunding and improvement Mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series C; the 
sinking-fund bonds to be sold at 964, and the serial secured notes to 
be sold at 99% plus accrued interest in each case from April 1, 1936, 
to date of delivery, and the proceeds, with other funds, used to pay a 
like face amount of outstanding demand notes; and the $7,900,000 note 
to be delivered to the Securities Corporation of the New York Central 
Railroad in discharge of a like principal amount of indebtedness of 
$9,000,000 evidenced by the applicant’s demand note dated July 29, 
1932, approved. 
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April 11, 1936 


SURCHARGE EXTENSION HEARING 


Held strictly to the issues involved in the case, a stream 
of witnesses took the stand to testify briefly at the hearing 
in the reopened emergency rate case, Ex Parte 115, in Chi- 
cago this week. Commissioner Aitchison presided, assisted 
by Examiner Howard Hosmer. M. Cook, a member of the 
Indiana commission, sat at Commissioner Aitchison’s table, 
as a member of the cooperative committee of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. Twenty- 
six witnesses testified the first day, April 7. Unanimously 
they opposed any extension of the emergency surcharges be- 
yond the date at present set for their expiration, June 30, 
though some of them were careful to say that, in the original 
case, they neither approved nor disapproved emergency rate 
increases. The 26 spoke for the fertilizer industry, the feed 
industry, gypsum, gasoline, coal, millwork, and other interests. 

R. M. Field, traffic manager, American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said a continuation of the surcharge on 
mixed feeds would do harm to both shippers and railroads. 
He said mixed feed was a commodity made largely from waste 
materials that would not move by rail unless it could be laid 
down to the consumer at costs less than those incurred by 
home mixing of feeds. He said he estimated that such home 
and local mixing now took care of something over 50 per 
cent of the feed requirements of the country. He presented 
a series of witnesses representing the industry, including H. L. 
MacGeorge, president, American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and others, who claimed the surcharges brought about 
discrimination because they were assessed on mixed feeds but 
not on grain products. An animal or poultry feed containing 
nothing but grain products and by-products, they said, did not 
carry a surcharge. The inclusion in the mixture of even a 
part of one per cent of some other material, they pointed out, 
put the product in the mixed feed category and called for 
the assessment of the surcharge. Cross examining Mr. Mac- 
George, J. M. Davis, railroad attorney, asked whether or not 
the total feed business in the United States had increased 
in the last year. The witness said it had, but only because, 
after a 3-cent surcharge on mixed feeds had been in effect 
for some time, it was reduced to 1 cent. 

C. A. Lahey, vice-president, Quaker Oats Company, Chi- 
cago, said that, though his company had neither opposed nor 
approved the original petition for an emergency rate increase, 
he was now opposed to a continuation of the surcharges be- 
cause of the manner in which they were assessed. He said 
the surcharges ought either to be assessed uniformly on all of 
the items in the grain and grain products group or be removed 
from all of them. The practice of assessing the charge on 
commodity lists that differed.from classification and accepted 
tariff listings, made for confusion, he pointed out. He cited 
the difficulty experienced by his company because of the fact 
that the surcharge was assessed on rolled oats for human 
consumption and not on rolled oats for other purposes. It 
was impossible to say, he added, whether rolled oats shipped 
in bulk or in bags were eventually destined for human con- 


sumption. His company, he said, had adopted the policy of, 


paying the charge on all of that traffic, even in instances 
where railroad agents suggested that it be eliminated. He 
also protested against continuation of the surcharge on coal. 
He said 35 of his company’s 51 elevators in Iowa sold coal 
that was shipped interstate and paid a 15-cents-a-ton sur- 
charge. Because of truck competition within the state, he 
added, the Iowa commission had never assessed more than a 
5-cents-a-ton surcharge on intrastate coal shipments. This 
situation, he said, ought to be adjusted by reducing the inter- 
state surcharge because, apparently, nothing could be done 
to raise the intrastate surcharge. The discrimination would 
disappear, he pointed out, if the surcharges were allowed to 
expire on June 30. 

J. J. Schmicher, traffic manager, Albert Schwill and Com- 
pany, Chicago, speaking for a number of malting concerns, 
said there was discrimination against malt in that it paid 
the emergency charges while brewers’ rice and brewers’ grits, 
with which malt came in competition, were exempt. He also 
pointed to the increasing use of imported malt as an indica- 
tion that the total freight rate, including the surcharge, was 
too high. 

J. S. Brown, traffic commissioner, Chicago Board of Trade, 
said the emergency charges ought to be allowed to expire 
because the railroads were not now facing the emergency 
under which they were operating when the decision in Ex 
Parte 115 was handed down. He said another factor arguing 
better times for the railroads was the new motor carrier act 
which was intended to bring about the equality of regulation 
the railroads said was necessary to their prosperity. He said 
there would be three full months’ experience under motor 
carrier tariff rates before the emergency charges expired and 
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by that time the Commission would know what the effect was 
on the railroads. 

J. H. Kirk, traffic manager, Darling and Company, Chi- 
cago, opposed the continuation of the charges. He said there 
was confusion because, in the order in Ex Parte 115, sur- 
charges were assessed on fertilizer tankage, a commodity 
description not found elsewhere. He said it was impossible 
for the manufacturer of tankage to know anything about the 
use to which his product was to be put. He added that he 
thought it would only be fair to exempt all tankages from 
the surcharges because they came in competition with grain 
products as an ingredient of mixed feeds. He knew, he added, 
that the surcharges had helped drive considerable traffic in 
his field to the trucks. 

R. E. Nye, vice-president, Denver Alfalfa Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, said he thought there was no justification for 
assessing a surcharge on alfalfa meal when there was none 
on many grain products with which it came directly in compe- 
tition. He said there was no surcharge on alfalfa hay and 
that alfalfa meal was merely that hay ground into meal. 
Several of the western railroads, among them the Missouri 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Santa Fe, had yielded to 
the argument, he said, and had taken off the surcharge on 
alfalfa meal. He said he looked forward to June 30, when 
the surcharges would expire, because it would clear up situa- 
tions such as the one he described. 

L. F. Orr, traffic manager, Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, 
speaking for the evaporated milk association, said his com- 
pany had been making experiments and were prepared to 
purchase and operate their own trucks for the movement of 
evaporated milk if the surcharge on that product was con- 
tinued beyond the present expiration date. 

B. A. Word, traffic manager, Kentucky Rock Asphalt Com- 
pany, Louisville, complained especially about the reduction 
in the surcharge on sand and gravel in the south and the re- 
tention in that territory of the full surcharge on bituminous 
rock. In other territories, he said, the surcharges remained 
the same on the competitive materials and, so far as he was 
concerned, that was all right. The trouble came, as he saw 
it, in the disruption of the relative rates on road building 
materials in southern territory. 

W. M. Fitzgerald, traffic manager, Gypsum Association, 
Chicago, said it was the view of the gypsum industry that the 
emergency was over and that the emergency surcharges ought, 
therefore, to be allowed to expire. If, however, the Commis- 
sion should find that the carriers still needed the additional 
revenue, he added, it should be arranged for by increases in 
basic rates, not by “something special added to the basic 
rates.” 

Thomas A. Boint, traffic manager, Northwest Engineering 
Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., said the assessment of the sur- 
charge on class rates over 76 cents discriminated against his 
company. He said it was in competition with similar indus- 
tries in Milwaukee and that much inbound tonnage to both 
localities came from Chicago. From that point Milwaukee 
had a rate less than 76 cents on which no surcharge was 
assessed, he added, while such a surcharge was added to the 
Chicago-Green Bay rate. He said outbound shipments of 
machine parts from his plant were being shipped exclusively 
by truck and that there was a marked improvement in truck 
service in recent months. 


H. R. Gillespie, Traffic Manager, Deep Rock Oil Company, 
said the disruption of oil rates that was brought about by 
truck competition was made worse by the addition of the 
surcharge to gasoline rates. He said his company had bought 
917 carloads of gasoline in 1935 at points for nearby distri- 
bution instead of shipping their ewn gasoline from Cushing, 
Okla., because it was more profitable to buy and sell than 
to produce and ship long distances. The high rates, of which 
the surcharge was a part, were thus definitely helping to de- 
centralize the gasoline industry and actually to reduce total 
rail revenues on the traffic, he said. 

George I. Methe, president, American Bituminous Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, and James D. Rooney, vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, gave the coal re- 
tailers’ view of the emergency charges which was in opposi- 
tion to their continuance. Their chief point was that the 
increase in coal prices caused by the surcharges was persuad- 
ing more coal users to shift to gas and oil for heat and in such 
cases the railroads lost revenues. It was testified that the 
use of gas for domestic heating had increased 29 per cent in 
1935 over 1934 and that the commercial use of gas had in- 
creased 10 per cent in the same period. The use of oil for 
heating was also increasing rapidly, the witnesses said. 

R. E. Waller, speaking for midwestern millwork manufac- 
turers, said the surcharge hurt those producers because lum- 
bermen in the far west shipped knocked down door and win- 
dow frames on which there was no surcharge, and eastern 
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manufacturers got a long haul on the lumber out of which 
they made millwork, and that there was no surcharge on the 
lumber. Only the midwestern mill operator who made and 
shipped his product assembled had to pay such a surcharge, 
he added, and in many cases such set up frames were shipped 
in mixed cars with dressed lumber and knocked down frames 
necessitating the payment of the surcharge on the entire car- 
load. He thought the surcharges ought to be permitted to 
expire on June 30. 

A. D. Hamilton, speaking for several brick producers, said 
that the surcharge amounted to as much as 50 cents on a 
thousand brick. Not infrequently a difference of 5 cents in 
the selling price of brick interfered with a sale, he added. He 
said he thought continuance of the surcharges beyond the 
present expiration date would retard business recovery. 

E. O. Schneider, sales manager, Ottawa Silica Company, 
speaking for a number of sand shippers, said there had been 
some increase in the sand business in 1935 but that it would 
have been more marked had there been no emergency rate 
assessment. He said the surcharge had disturbed carefully 
adjusted rate relationships on sand. If the Commission should 
decide to continue the emergency charges, he added, they 
ought to be assessed on the basis of cents a ton, instead of 
in percentages as at present. 

E. W. Orewiler, assistant traffic manager, Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, said the emergency charges created 
many discriminations between classes and commodities. He 
said he hoped they would not be continued so that they might 
become a part of the permanent rate structure. 

G. R. Gordon, traffic manager, Container Corporation of 
America, speaking for fiberboard and box manufacturers, said 
the surcharges had helped shift much of the traffic in those 
commodities to trucks. The trucks, he added, were seldom at 
loss for a return movement of waste paper. He calculated 
that the trucks had taken more than $14,000,000 in revenue 
away from the railroads in 1935, basing that figure on the 
63 per cent of the total tonnage of the industry shipped less 
than 300 miles that moved on trucks in that year. 


Packers and Trucks 


__ The problem confronting the railroads in their struggle 
with motor trucks to hold types of traffic up to now considered 
their exclusive property was indicated on the second day of 
the hearing when L. A. Newell, assistant traffic manager, 
Armour & Company, said, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Davis as to whether he thought the railroads would have to 
meet a 30-cent any commodity highway rate now available 
between Kansas City and Chicago if they expected to keep 
what packing house traffic they still had, said that was the 
rate that would have to be met. 


__“Perhaps the packing industry has been old fashioned,” 
said Mr. Newell. “At any rate we have tried to keep our traffic 
on the rails. Maybe we have been trying too long.” He said 
that his company had been making extensive experiments in 
the use of trucks for traffic that up to now had been carried on 
the rails, and that those experiments indicated there were “in- 
numerable situations where the truck could do the work at least 
as well as and much cheaper than the railroads. Unless there 
was a drastic revision in the general rate structure on the 
kind of traffic produced by the big packers, he said, the big 
plants ould be made over, so far as loading facilities were con- 
cerned, for the use of trucks instead of the railroads. 


“We have been slow in shifting from the rails to the 
trucks,” he said. “Once the change has been made, we will 
probably be just as slow to change back even if favorable rail 
rate structures are then built.” He said he could cite many in- 
stances where the packers had asked for rate concessions to 
meet truck competition and had been refused such concessions. 
“Then,” he added, “after the traffic has gone over to the trucks 
the railroads, in their efforts to win back the traffic, have of- 
a much more radical than those at first sug- 
gested.” 


His plea was more for a general revision in the entire 
packing house rate structure than merely in opposition to the 
proposal to extend the emergency charges. So far as the latter 
were concerned, he said the packers would probably be willing 
to accept a reasonable extension if the Commission thought 
the railroads had to have it, if there was no attempt to make 
the charges a part of the regular rate structure, and if there 
was evidence that the added time was to be spent in working 
over the general rate structure on the products of the packing 
plants. His company was paying surcharges at the rate of 
$1,250,000 a year, he said. Paul Blanchard, attorney for Ar- 
mour & Company, broke in to say that “that would pay the in- 
terest on a lot of bonds with which to buy highway equipment.” 

Mr. Newell said his experiments showed that the average 
cost of operating refrigerator trucks was 10 cents a mile. He 
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said all his calculations were based on truck rates he knew 
from those experiments were compensatory. 

Other witnesses for packing plants subscribed to his testi- 
mony. B. E. Reed, assistant manager, transportation depart- 
ment, Cudahy Packing Company, said that truck movements 
out of the plants of his company had increased as much as 
fourfold in some localities since the assessment of the sur- 
charges. That increase was not due entirely to the surcharge, 
but he said the emergency addition to the rates was “an im- 
portant contributing factor.” 

G. F. Tally, assistant to the traffic manager, Swift & Com- 
paiy, said the importance of the surcharge was shown by the 
fact that, after the railroads had been persuaded to eliminate 
the surcharge from dairy products, there was an immediate in- 
crease of the movement of those products via rail. He said one 
of the worst things about the way in which the emergency 
charges were put in was that full control over the classes of 
traffic on which they were to be assessed and those on which 
they were not to be assessed was left in the hands of the rail- 
roads. As a consequence, he said, they were able to undo the 
work of the Commission which selected in its order the classes 
of traffic they thought best able to bear the added rate burden. 
He said that the universal application of free pick-up and de- 
livery on L. C. L. traffic in some territories and the attempt to 
institute it in others, was in effect a cancellation of the sur- 
charge of all L. C. L. traffic. The 5-cent allowance made to 
shippers for performing their own pick-up and delivery services 
coincided with the 5-cent maximum surcharge, he said, although 
it was possible where both services were performed by shipper 
and receiver to increase the allowance to 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

H. E. Linneman, testifying for small packers in Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio, quoted figures to show that trucking of the 
products of packing houses had increased materially in the six 
months following the putting in effect of the emergency charges. 
At Indianapolis that increase was 37.6 per cent and at Cincin- 
nati 10 per cent, in the face of reductions in total shipments at 
both points. 

H. W. Davis, speaking for the group known as the interior 
Iowa packers, said the surcharges further disturbed relation- 
ships between traffic from points at which such packers were 
located, on the one hand, and Missouri River points and points 
further east, on the other. He said there had been no trucking 
out of Ottumwa, Iowa, before the surcharge, but that more 
than a third of the traffic was now moving out of that plant in 
trucks. As an instance of long-haul trucking operations, he said 
packing house traffic was now moving from Topeka, Kan., to 
Los Angeles in trucks at rates a dollar a hundred pounds less 
than the rail rates with service two days faster. 


Among the 22 witnesses heard on the second day were 
several representing Wisconsin interests. Among these were 
W. F. Ehmann and C. E. Schreider of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion, who told of increases in truck traffic in the state in the 
year just past and said that, generally, Wisconsin interests 
were not opposed to a temporary extension of the surcharges 
if it could be shown that the railroads really needed them. They 
opposed, however, they said, any continuation of the charges 
without an expiration date. J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, Wis- 
consin Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Association, and J. R. 
Hoffstrom, traffic manager for a group of Wisconsin paper mills, 
spoke of the plight of the Wisconsin paper industry, many units 
of which had gone bankrupt or were in process of reorganiza- 
tion and some of which had shut down altogether. The sur- 
charge sometimes represented the total profit that could be 
made on a ton of paper under present conditions, they said. 
F. L. Thomas, traffic manager, Wisconsin Canners’ Association, 
said a continuation of the surcharge would result in further di- 
version of traffic to the highways. He said that, generally, the 
rates on the trucks his member producers used were based on 
rail rates less the surcharges. 


C. H. Winslow, traffic director, Kalamazoo, Mich., Chamber 
of Commerce, and C. E. Elerick, traffic director, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Association of Commerce, spoke against the continua- 
tion of the surcharge on behalf of their respective communities. 
The latter said that, should the Commission see fit to continue 
the emergency charges, the latest it should set the expiration 
date for them was June 30, 1937. He said he wanted to except 
two Grand Rapids firms from the general protest. One of them 
was a small paper box factory, he added, and the other was a 
malleable castings producing factory that sold supplies to the 
railroads. 


J. S. Thompson, district manager, Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, protested against the assessment of the sur- 
charge on walnut and cherry lumber in view of the fact that all 
other domestic woods were exempt. He said he thought the 
Commission’s original decision was in error on that point. Wal- 
nut and cherry had always been on a rate parity with other 
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woods until the surcharge was assessed on the first two, he said. 
He also spoke for the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, citing barrel producers from the plants of which barrels 
were now moved in trucks to the extent of from 64 to 99 per 
cent of the total production. J. J. Eagan, vice-president, Wood 
Mosaic Company, Louisville, Ky., said the surcharges were 
localizing the transportation of woods because maples and pines, 
on which no surcharges were assessed, were being substituted 
for walnut and cherry that carried such charges. 

M. L. Shawcross, secretary-treasurer, and W. H. Shell- 
burg, president, South Omaha Terminal Railway Company, 
askey for a continuation of the surcharges granted to that road 
specifically, as a switching carrier, in the original decision in 
Ex Parte 115. They said the railroad had a deficit of $88,000 
in 1935 and would apparently have a deficit of somewhere 
around $94,000 in 1936. It needed the $20,000 they estimated 
would be added to its revenue if the surcharges were continued 
through 1936. 

Others who testified for their respective industries in op- 
position to making the surcharge a permanent part of the rate 
structure were C. D. Miller, traffic manager, American Maize 
Products Co.; L. R. Baird, American Zinc Industries, and J. R. 
Bouchard, assistant General Traffic Manager, St. Joseph Lead 
Company. 

The Chicago hearing came to a close the middle of the 
afternoon of April 9, after 62 witnesses had crossed the witness 
stand in something under three days’ sessions. The last day 
opened with several witnesses concerned with dairy and live 
poultry traffic, presented by C. R. Hillyer. Among them were 
E. F. Scott and George R. Sweeney. The latter complained 
especially about the retention of the emergency charges on live 
poultry in view of the fact that none were assessed on dressed 
poultry. He said there was a drop of rail shipments of live 
poultry from 11,116 cars in 1934 to 7,729 cars in 1935 and 
added that he believed much of this was due to what he called 
the discriminatory emergency charge. Truck shipments of live 
poultry were also lower in 1935 than in 1934, but their propor- 
tion of the total number shipped was greater. He estimated 
the additional revenue accruing to the railroads by reason of 
the surcharge was $9 a car and contrasted that with the $300 
a car they lost whenever a car of live poultry moved by truck 
that might, in the absence of the surcharge, move by rail. 


H. A. Hollopeter, traffic manager, Terre Haute Chamber 
of Commerce, said industries in Terre Haute were opposed to 
a continuation of the surcharge. He also testified on behalf 
of producers of by-products coke in the central states, stressing 
the fact that producers of that form of coal paid a double sur- 
charge, first on the inbound coal and then on the coke outbound 
from the furnaces. Furthermore, he said, it took more than 
a ton of coal to make a ton of coke so that he estimated the 
total maximum surcharge paid on a ton of coke was 36 cents 
as contrasted with the maximum paid on coal sold for fuel 
purposes of 15 cents. 


Mr. Linnemann returned to the stand to testify, as traffic 
manager of the Service Bureau of Cincinnati, to the effect that 


industries belonging to that bureau in Cincinnati, McDermott. 


and Middleton, Ohio, wanted to see the surcharges expire on 
June 30, 1936. As traffic manager for the American Brewers’ 
Association, he said, it was necessary, so far as the brewers 
were concerned, to know as soon as possible what the Com- 
mission intended to do about the surcharges. “The brewers 
are making their distribution plans for the coming summer 
now,” he said. “If the railroads want to haul any beer, we will 
have to know pretty soon whether or not we are going to have 
to pay the emergency charges on railroad shipments.” 


Together with E. W. Dallman, traffic manager, Blatz Brew- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, a member of the brewers’ traffic 
committee, he insisted that beer was a type of traffic particu- 
larly suited to truck transportation. Both of the witnesses 
introduced figures to show how it was being shifted from the 
rails to the highways, and also how it competed with locally 
brewed beer on which the railroads got little if any traffic. 
As an instance of the possibility of keeping the beer traffic on 
the railroads, Mr. Dallman said that, since there had been put 
in a newer and lower scale of rates on beer in Wisconsin intra- 
state, more than 90 per cent of the beer being shipped to points 
in that state by the Blatz brewery was going out by railroad. 

D. L. Kelly, rate expert for the South Dakota commission, 
and C. A. Ross, rate expert for the Nebraska commission, 
testified for their respective commissions and for agriculture 
and industry in their respective states. They pointed out espe- 
cially that agriculture was no better off than it was a vear ago 
and that all the reasons they had then brought forward against 
the emergency charge proposal of the railroads were valid now. 
In addition, they said it was now proved that the surcharge 
did not, in fact, increase rail revenue. Mr. Kelly said that a 
recent survey showed that there were regular truck routes 
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paralleling 95 per cent of the rail trunk lines in his state. Both 
witnesses introduced figures intended to show that the increase 
of the movement of freight by truck in their states had been 
accelerated by the surcharges. 

W. Y. Wildman, managing director, Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau, and N. H. Kendall, executive secretary, Illinois Fuel 
Merchants’ Association, testified much along the lines as wit- 
nesses who had appeared earlier to plead against the continua- 
tion of surcharges on coal. Mr. Wildman said that, in addition 
to the factors of new competition for coal from fuel moved in 
other ways than by railroads, another factor retarding the 
movement of coal was the general level of the rail rate. This 
was true, even aside from the surcharge, he said. In many 
cases the rates were higher than the traffic would bear, he said. 
He added that he knew of three cases, since the assessment of 
the surcharge, where coal producers found ways to ship their 
coal to consuming markets by water. 

E. S. DePass testified briefly for a number of producers 
of steel containers and drums in Chicago and on the Pacific 
coast and in intermountain territory. They were all opposed 
to extension of the surcharges beyond the date for expiration 
now set, he said. 

A. H. Schwietert, acting director of traffic, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, said the surcharges had disturbed relation- 
ships of markets and had also interfered with the balances 
among the various class rates. He read into the record a num- 
ber of examples where the percentage application of the sur- 
charges coupled with the application of the rule for the dis- 
position of fractions had thrown out long standing adjustments. 
His association was definitely opposed to any extension of the 
emergency charges. 

W. J. Westerman, vice-president and traffic manager, 
Oyster Shell Products Corporation, with several plants in 
Louisiana, said his product, on which a surcharge was assessed, 
was used either as a road material or as a poultry food. In 
each case, he said, it came in competition with commodities on 
which no surcharge was assessed. He was more interested, he 
said, in having oyster shells placed on a parity with crushed 
stone and ground limestone than he was in the immediate 
abolition of the surcharge. However, he added, the surcharge 
in itself was a burden to his company and he would like to see 
it expire June 30. 


PASSENGER FARES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Eastern railroads, with the exception of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and affiliated lines, and the Long Island, in No. 26550, 
passenger fares and surcharges, have asked the Commission 
to postpone the effective date of its order requiring them 
to reduce their passenger fares to two cents in day coaches 
and three cents a mile in Pullmans, and to modify its order 
so as to provide basic fares in the eastern district of two and 
one-half and three cents a mile in coaches and Pullman’s re- 
spectively, the Pullman surcharge to be eliminated. They 
suggest that the Commission authorize them to experiment 
with fares on that basis for eighteen months. 

Abstinence of the Baltimore & Ohio and its affiliated lines, 
such as the Reading and Central of New Jersey is explicable 
on the announced intention of that carrier to comply with the 
order requiring fares to be based on the two and three-cent 
order now outstanding. 

The Long Island, in the petition filed by the other eastern 
railroads, asks that it be permitted to make the fares three 
cents a mile in both coaches and Pullmans. Specifically, the 
prayer is for a basis of three cents in Pullmans and “fares in 
coaches 2.5 cents per mile, except* the Long Island Rail Road 
3 cents per mile.” 

The petition was delivered to the Commission April 4. 
The fact that it was coming was conveyed to Commissioner 
Porter, who had administrative charge of the case before it 
was actually delivered, by Walter S. Franklin, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Pennsylvania. In his talk about the 
matter Mr. Franklin expressed the opinion that the eastern 
roads had conceded a good deal in suggesting such a compro- 
mise, accepting as they had the three cents a mile basis, with- 
out surcharge for Pullman fares and asking only half a cent 
more for coach fares than the Commission had ordered. It 
is understood that there were heated arguments among the 
executives of the eastern lines before the compromise was 
agreed on among themselves. 

Arguing against the requirements of the Commission and 
in support of their compromise the eastern lines laid down the 
proposition that the Commission’s order undertook to require 
a reduction in passenger fares of an extremely drastic char- 
acter. 

The basic fares required to be charged for the transporta- 
tion of passengers in coaches, the petition declared, repre- 
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sented a reduction of 44.4 per cent and in Pullmans, 25 per 
cent. 

“Reductions of this magnitude affecting an important 
branch of the railroads’ traffic are almost unprecedented,” 
declares the petition. “Certainly these petitioners are unable 
to recall any comparable reductions ordered by this Commis- 
sion. Furthermore, as indicated, the reductions seriously widen 
the present spread between the fares available for travel in 
Pullman cars and those available for travel in coaches.” 

Supporting a declaration that the order, if enforced, would 
affect a serious reduction in revenue, the petition points out 
that the losses, predicated on the 1934 volume of business, 
would total $27,456,393 for the New Haven, New York Central, 
Pennsylvania and the Long Island, the loss of the New Haven 
being $4,223,378, that of the New York Central, $9,193,115, 
the Pennsylvana, $12,324,200 and of the Long _ Island, 
$1,715,700. Based on the 1935 volume of business, the petition 
said, the loss would be slightly greater. 

Commenting on the assumption of the Commission that 
the reduction in fares would result in an increase in the vol- 
ume of travel, the petitioners contended that the estimates of 
loss were extremely conservative for the reason that they did 
not take account of the undoubted diversion of passengers from 
Pullmans to coaches because, as they said, of the great dis- 
parity in the fares for the two classes of equipment and that 
they did not take into account the fact that a large part of 
the business of the New York Central in particular, would not 
be able to obtain a rate of two or three cents a mile because 
of the longer distance via its route as compared with the rate- 
making routes of its competitors. For instance, the petition 
said, in the case of New York-Chicago traffic the reduction 
from the basic fare, in consequence of the longer routes of that 
carrier, would amount to nearly 10 per cent. 

The petitioning roads asserted that there was no basis for 
the assumption that the revenue loss so sustained would be 
offset to any substantial extent by net earnings out of revenue 
from passenger travel obtained as a result of the reduced 
fares. They said that to make up the inescapable loss of rev- 
enue resulting from the lower fares there would have to be 
increases in the volume over the 1934 volume of business of 
52.67 per cent on the New Haven, 42.14 per cent on the New 
York Central, 43.62 per cent on the Pennsylvania, and 33.17 
per cent on the Long Island. 


But even such volume gains, the petition asserted, would 
not make up the loss since such additional traffic, if it were 
available, would necessitate additional expense, and only a 
portion of the earnings therefrom would be in the nature of 
net earnings actually offsetting the revenue lost by virtue of 
the required reductions. Assuming, said the petition, that the 
additional traffic obtained could be transported on the basis 
of an added cost, which would result in an operating ratio 
as to such added traffic of 50, these carriers would have to 
increase their passenger business by the following percentages 


= make up the inescapable loss resulting from the lower 
ares: 


New Haven, 105.34 per cent; New York Central, 84.28 per 
cent; Pennsylvania, 87.24 per cent, and Long Island, 66.34 per 
cent. 


“The most careful examination of the situation indicates 
clearly,” says the petition, “that such volume of possible addi- 
tional rail passenger traffic does not exist.” 

Other propositions laid down in the petition follow: 


The belief that the railroads’ net earnings from the passenger 
traffic wuld be increased by the reduction in fares required by the 
Commission’s order is based on assumption. 

In this situation while’ the petitioning railroads believe the Com- 
mission wholly wrong in the assumption it has made as to increased 
net revenue from a reduction of passenger fares, they are neverthe- 
less willing to make an experiment for a period of 18 months on a 
substantially reduced basis of charge, viz, 3 cents per mile in Pull- 
man cars and 2.5 cents per mile in coaches, the so-called Pullman 
surcharge to be eliminated. 

The fare bases proposed for the experiment preserve more nearly 
than the bases ordered by the Commission the present spread between 
the basis applicable in Pullman cars and that applicable in coaches; 
on this account they avoid a serious and unsatisfactory feature of the 
bases ordered by the Commission. 

The financial situation of the petitioners does not warrant the se- 
rious risk to their revenues which would result from the enforcement 
of the Commission’s order. 

The extraordinary flood catastrophe, which has supervened since 
the Commission’s decision emphasizes the importance of refraining at 
this time from enforcement of the Commission's order. 

The present basis of fares is Commission prescribed (the reference 
being to the Commission's decision in Ex Parte No. 74 and later cases.) 

The current fares fail to return to the carriers the expenses prop- 
erly attributable to the service and a reasonable profit when tested by 
any accepted standard. 

The Commission has based its order upon a novel conception of 
a new theory of unreasonableness, which is believed to involve not 
the exercise of the power of regulation but an interference with man- 
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agerial discretion, not warranted by the interstate commerce act, 
and not constitutionally permissible if the act, properly construed, 
undertook to confer such power upon the Commission. To avoid a con- 
test of this order the petitioners ask that its effective date be post- 
poned to permit an experimentation with fares reduced to a sub- 
stantial extent but not to the extent required by the Commission’s 
order. 


Arguing in support of the proposition that the Commis- 
sion, in making the order in No. 26550, passenger fares and 
surcharges, was stepping into the field of managerial discre- 
tion, the eastern railroads said a plain question of business 
policy was involved. The question, they said, was whether 
the railroads would make more net revenue if they reduced 
their fares. In part the petition says: 


The Commission in making its assumption guessed, surmised, or 
what you will, as to this, is applying no recognized yardstick to the 
current fares. It thinks the railroads are failing to see what is to 
their own advantage. It therefore, with the best intentions, doubtless, 
but assuming the role of a manager rather than a regulator, says in 
substance, ‘‘We know better what is the sound policy in this matter 
than you do.’ And this, notwithstanding the railroads will be the 
ones to pay the bill if the decision as to the proper policy proves 
wrong. 

This, it is respectfully submitted, involves the assumption of man- 
agerial power: not merely the exertion of a governmental curb upon 
the arbitrary exercise of that power. It involves the assertion of the 
right to control the property; and, as a result, extends to such an in- 
terference with property rights as to amount to a taking. For ‘‘prop- 
erty’’ contemplates two primary aspects, the right of enjoyment and 
the right of control, and when either of these is impaired by govern- 
ment, except under some lawful governmental authority, there is a tak- 
ing which will be unlawful and unconstitutional in the absence of 
just compensation. 

So, in the present situation, even if Congress had expressly author- 
ized such an assumption of managerial control, the exercise of such 
control would be unwarranted because of the restrictions of the fifth 
amendment. 

The order of the Commission, therefore, confronts the manage- 
ments of your petitioners with the alternatives of submission to what 
with all respect, they believe to be an unlawful order or with resort 
to the courts to have it set aside, unless at the Commission’s own 
hands they may receive relief. 

It is unnecessary for your petitioners to state that they would 
regret the necessity for litigation with the Commission in this mat- 
ter. The Commission's opinion discloses clearly that it is based on 
the belief of the Commission that the proposed reduction of fares 
will prove of advantage to the railroads; that it will be beneficial to 
them in that it will increase their net revenues. In the usual case an 
order of the Commission requiring a reduction of charges is based on 
the opposite theory, viz., that the reduction will diminish the revenues 
accruing to the carriers, but that in view of the standards which the 
Commission is required by the act to enforce such result is a neces- 
sary incident of the enforcement of the law. But since in this instance 
the Commission is undertaking to enhance the railroads’ net earnings 
through the medium of enforced reductions of charges, these petition- 
ers believe that they may properly indulge the belief that the Com- 
mission would not willingly further risk impairing the already ex- 
tremely meager earnings of the petitioners by an order based on 
mere assumption when the dependable test of experimentation is avail- 
able. These petitioners cannot but believe that the Commission's opin- 
ion overestimates the available extra traffic that might be attraced 
to the rails by lower fares and underestimates the measures that will 


be taken by other transportation agencies to hold such traffic away 
from the railroads. 


/ The Chesapeake & Ohio, an eastern line, is one of the 
signers of the petition, while the Norfolk and Western also 
denominated an eastern line for some purposes, and the West- 
ern Maryland, are not signatories. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
is on the basis of 2 and 3 cents at points where it competes 
with the southern railroads. The Norfolk & Western, how- 
ever, is on that basis. It is willing in this case to be classed 
as a southern line. 

The Western Maryland, while not affiliated with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, has its lines in the heart of Baltimore & Ohio 
territory and would hardly be able, it is believed, to have its 
fares on a higher basis than that of its larger neighbor. In 
addition, the Baltimore and Ohio owns some Western Mary- 
land stock. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4192, the Commission has suspended from 
April 6 until November 6 schedules in supplement No. 20 to 
Peel’s I. C. C. No. 2729. The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel proportional rates on grain and related articles, in car- 
loads, from Sioux City, Ia., to destinations in Oklahoma, which 
would result in application of higher combination rates on 
shipments originating at points in Iowa and South Dakota 
when transited at Sioux City. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 

To Oklahoma City, Okla., from Hawarden, Iowa, present rate 37.5, 


proposed rate 39; to Oklahoma City, Okla., from Vermillion, S. Dak., 
present rate 37, proposed 39.5. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1936, by West Publishing Co.) 





Telegraphs and Telephones 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. El Paso). In action 
for damages for alleged error in transmission of telegram, 
plaintiff, addressee, held required to show contents of mes- 
sage as it was actually delivered to him. (Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. vs. Sorenson, 90 S. W. Rep. (2d) 890). 

In action for alleged error in transmission of telegram, let- 
ters to addressee purportedly written by agent of telegraph 
company held inadmissible to show contents of message actually 
delivered to addressee, in absence of evidence that letters were 
written by such agent or by his authority.—Ibid. 


COMMODITIES CLAUSE CASE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The commodities clause case, No. 660, United States vs. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, on appeal by the government from an 
adverse decision in the federal district for the northern district 
of Illinois, came up April 9 for argument in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The government is trying, in this case, 
to have the court apply the commodities clause of the interstate 
commerce act to the railroad named, the stock of which is 
owned by the United States Steel Corporation. The railroad 
subsidiary hauls articles produced by subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation, a holder of their stock. 

Stanley Reed, Golden W. Bell, M. S. Huberman, Elmer B. 
Collins, Daniel W. Knowlton, Burt L. Smelker, attorneys for 
the government, in their brief argued that under the court 
decisions in the so-called hard coal cases, in which they sep- 
arated the coal properties of the anthracite coal mining com- 
panies, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern had such an interest in the 
freight of subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation 
that the commodities clause prohibition made the situation 
illegal; that is, that the traffic was forbidden by the commodities 
clause. They said the railroad company was no more a terminal 
or “industrial railroad” than would be the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, should the United States Steel Corporation acquire its 
capital stock. : 

Attorneys for the government laid down the proposition 
that the railroad’s interest, within the meaning of the com- 
modities clause, in the commodities owned by the producing 
companies was established by reason of the combination in the 
United States Steel Corporation, a holding company, of all the 
stock of the railroad and of the producing companies; that the 
weight of the evidence established that the steel corporation 
in practice actively exercised the power of control vested in it 
by its ownership of the stock of the railroad and of the produc- 
ing subsidiaries to manage and to direct their affairs as depart- 
ments and branches of one industrial organization; and that 
there was nothing in the character of the transportation service 
which the railroad performed for the producing subsidiaries 
or the manner in which the railroad’s affiliation with the sub- 
sidiaries existed, that is, through the combination of their stock 
in a holding company, which prevented the commodities clause 
from being applicable to the transportation of the commodities 
in question. 

Attorneys for the railroad company, Nathan L. Miller, 
Kemper K. Knapp, Frank B. Kellogg and Charles S. Bel- 
sterling, in their brief accused the government of shifting its 
case to a new ground in the highest tribunal. 

They argued that, since the government, in appealing the 
case to the Supreme Court did not question the finding of the 
trial court that, “the existence and free functioning of defend- 
ant as a common carrier railroad corporation and a separate 
corporate entity was not destroyed or obstructed or interfered 
with by the United States Steel Corporation,” and since the 
government had recognized the appellee as a distinct corporate 
entity by making it the sole party defendant, it no longer made 
the claim it made in the court below. 

The government now, for the first time, declared the Elgin’s 
attorneys, advanced two propositions, which, stated in the lan- 
guage of the attorneys and explained as such, follows: 





(1) The mere fact that the United States Steel Corporation owns 
the stock of the appellee and also the stock of its manufacturing and 
producing subsidiaries, gives the appellee an interest in the commodi- 
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ties owned by the producing companies within the meaning of the 
commodities clause. 

(2) The appellee, although having a bona fide separate adminis- 
tration of its own, is so dominated, supervised and directed by the 
United States Steel Corporation as to be a mere agent, department, 
branch or instrumentality of the latter, and that thereby it acquires 
an interest in the products of the producing and manufacturing sub- 
sidiary corporations transported by it. 

The government states the questions in somewhat different lan- 
guage, but if we understand its position, the foregoing correctly states 
the position which it must take since it does not question the findings 
of the district court establishing the bona fide separate administration 
of the affairs of the appellee by its own management. 


The brief, a document of more than 100 pages, contains, 
in addition to material from various cases, utterances of sena- 
tors while the commodities clause was pending in the Senate, 
to show that the evil at which it was aimed was the control 
of coal mining by railroad companies and not the prohibition 
of hauling by industrial railroads. In addition its quotes from 
the recommendations of Attorneys General in which they urge 
Congress to forbid the hauling of products of industries by 
industry-owned railroads, not one of which, they said, was 
acted on by Congress. The last quoted recommendations for 
amending the commerce clause so that it would forbid the 
hauling of commodities by an industrially owned railroad are 
those made by Attorney General Gregory in 1914, 1915, 1916 
and 1917. 

W. J. Donovan, assistant to the Attorney General in 1927, 
after expressing disapproval of ownership of railroads by indus- 
trial corporations, according to the brief, said, “the statute does 
not forbid the ownership of roads by corporations.” 


RAIL INCOME TAX CASES 


The Supreme Court of the United States has denied peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari in No. 791, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., petitioner, vs. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and in No. 792, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, petitioner, 
vs. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for review of decisions 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the fourth 


circuit. The cases involved the bases for computing income 
taxes. 


FALSE CLAIMS CONVICTIONS 


Two statements by Secretary McGinty say: 


The Commission is advised that on April 1 a jury in the United 
States district court at Buffalo, N. Y., presided over by Hon. John 
Knight, United States district judge for the western district of New 
York, convicted William Robinson and acquitted John Gentile of a 
violation of section 1 of the Elkins act. Defendants are engaged in 
the produce and commission business on the Niagara Frontier Food 
Terminal at Buffalo under the firm name and style of Robinson and 
Gentile. 

Defendants were charged jointly in a one count indictment with 
having solicited and received a concession in respect of a carload ship- 
ment of oranges in violation of section 1 of the Elkins act through 
the filing of a false loss and damage claim with the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. 

On April 3 Judge Knight sentenced Robinson to pay a fine of 
$2,000. 

The case was investigated by the Commission’s Bureau of In- 
quiry and Attorney D. YH. Williams of that bureau assisted Assistant 
United States Attorney Robert M. Hitchcock during the trial. 

The Commission is advised that on March 27, a federal court 
jury at Buffalo, N. Y., presided over by Hon. John Knight, United 
States district judge for the western district of New York, convicted 
Altman & Swartz, Inc., of soliciting a rebate and concession in vio- 
lation of section 1 of the Elkins act through the filing of a false loss 
and damage claim with the Westerns Pacific Railroad Co. The court 
deferred passing sentence until April 20 at which time counsel for de- 
fendant may present and argue a motion for a new trial. 

The indictment was in one count and charged, in substance, that 
defendant solicited a rebate and concession in the amount of $157.50 
in respect of a carload shipment of tomatoes received by it at Buf- 
falo and diverted to Albany, N. Y. The offense consisted of filing a 
false loss and damage claim with the Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
when in fact no loss or damage was incurred by defendant in respect 
of the shipment. 

The case was investigated by the Commission's Bureau of Inquiry 
and Attorney D. H. Williams of that bureau assisted Assistant United 
States Attorney Robert M. Hitchcock during the trial of the case. 


ELKINS ACT PENALTIES IMPOSED 


The Commission has been advised, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary McGinty, that on April 6, 1936, in 
the district court of the United States for the eastern district 
of Louisiana at New Orleans, Import Warehouse Corporation 
pleaded molo contendere to ten counts of an indictment charg- 
ing violations of the Elkins act and was fined $10,356.57. Con- 
tinuing the announcement says: 
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On the same date and in the same court Dunbar Molasses Com- 
pany, Inc., confessed judgment in the amount of $4,643.43 in a civil 
action brought by the United States under the forfeiture provision of 
section I of the Elkins act, said sum of $4,643.43 being three times the 
amount alleged by the government to have been received as rebates. 
These cases arose out of shipments by rail of blackstrap molasses 
from Gramercy and Reserve, La., to New Orleans and thereafter ex- 
ported to foreign countries. Subsequent to the movements by rail, de- 
fendants filed claims for trarisit refunds on these shipments, which were 
paid. The allegations of the government in both the criminal pro- 
ceeding and the civil proceeding were that defendants obtained these 
refunds by falsely representing that the shipments by rail were en- 
titled to transit. 

The shipments referred to in the civil action against Dunbar Mo- 
lasses Company, Inc., moved during 1930 and 1931, and those involved 
in the indictment against Import Warehouse Corporation moved in 1933. 

The cases were investigated by representatives of the Commission's 
Bureau of Inquiry and Attorney H. L. Main of that bureau assisted 
the United States Attorney in the prosecution. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 11150. Indianapolis Union Railway Co. asks for au- 
thority to issue and sell $4,714,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage 3% per cent bonds, series B, and the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central ask for authority to assume as guarantors, obli- 
gation and liability in respect of the bonds. The purpose of the 
issue is to redeem and pay off, July 1, 1936, $3,714,000 of general and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds of series A, at 103 per cent of 
principal amount and accrued interest, and $1,000,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage 4% per cent bonds of series A at 105 
per cent. 

Finance No. 11151. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks for authority 
to assume, as guarantor, jointly and severally, and unconditionally, 
with the New York Central obligation and liability in respect of the 
bonds of the Indianapolis Union Railway Co. amounting to $4,714,000 
mentioned in the preceding application. 

Finance No. 11152. New York Central Railroad Co. and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis Railway Co. asks for authority to as- 
sume obligation and liability of the bonds mentioned in the two 
preceding applications. 

Finance No. 11154. Trustees of Western Pacific ask RFC to purchase 
$3,000,000 of trustees’ certificates authorized by Commission in Finance 
No. 11105 for rehabilitation purposes and ask the Commission to ap- 
prove such purchase. The RFC is asked to take the issue or such 
portion thereof as may not be purchased by bondholders of the West- 
ern Pacific. 

Finance No. 11155. Charles P. Megan, trustee of the Chicago & 
North Western, asks authority to abandon a branch about 4 miles long 
between Portland and Sycamore Junction, Ill., on the ground that the 
line is no longer economically useful or valuable as part of the C. & 
N. W. system. 

Finance No. 11108. Supplemental. C. M. St. P. & P. asks ap- 
proval for the purchase by the RFC of $3,840,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, series O, for the acquisition of passenger and freight 
equipment including one passenger locomotive. 

Finance No. 11156. Maryland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks 
authority to extend the maturity date of $200,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds to May 1, 1941. If application for a loan for $100,000 from the 
RFC is granted the company proposes to retire one-half of the mort- 
gage bonds when they mature and extend maturity date of $100,000 
to May 1, 1941. It is proposed, under a supplemental indenture, to ex- 
tend the maturity date of $100,000 to May 1, 1941, and to reduce the 
figure at which they may be redeemed from 110 to 104 for the first 
two years, 103 for the third year, 102 for the fourth year, and 101 for 
the last year preceding the maturity date. 

Finance No. 11157. Chicago & Great Western, by its trustees asks 
for authority to abandon its branch line between Gilmore and Rol- 
lingstone, Minn., a distance of about 8 miles. The applicant asserts 
that it now incurs a substantial loss from operation of this branch 
line which will be avoided by abandonment. It is also declared that 
the public is adequately served by hard-surfaced highways and busses 
and trucks throughout the territory. 





L. & N. W. TRUSTEE 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10813, 
Louisiana & North West Railroad Co. reorganization, has rati- 
fied the appointment of Mark W. Maclay as trustee of the 
property of the carrier named. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as of March 31, 
had authorized loans to railroads aggregating $598,798,128 and 
had disbursed thereunder $488,816,824, according to its monthly 
report. Repayments totaled $99,577,328. Authorizations can- 
celed or withdrawn totaled $6,968,156. In addition to the loans 
authorized, the corporation has approved, in principle, loans 
aggregating $53,425,667 on performance of specified conditions. 
There has been little change in the status of the railroad loans 
for several months. 

In finance No. 11109, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co. $3,840,000 4 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series O, the corporation has applied for authority to 
join with its trustees in executing the proposed equipment lease 
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and trust agreement and in guaranteeing and assuming obliga- 
tions in respect of equipment trust certificates proposed to be 
sold to the RFC for funds to cover 80 per cent of the cost of 
equipment estimated to cost $4,800,000. The application was 
made in the first instance by trustees of the Milwaukee. 


COTTON BELT TRUSTEE PAY 


The Commission, by division 4, on reconsideration in 
Finance No. 11040, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. reor- 
ganization, has modified its report and order of February 28 so 
as to approve as reasonable a maximum compensation at the 
rate of $18,000 instead of $15,000 a year to be paid to Berryman 
Henwood and of $12,000 instead of $10,800 a year to be paid 
to A. H. Kiskaddon, as trustee, and as general counsel for the 
trustee, respectively, of the properties of the St. Louis South- 
western and its subsidiaries. No change was made in the com- 
pensation of $6,400 a year approved for Carleton S. Hadley as 
assistant general counsel for the trustee. 

This action was taken on petition of Mr. Henwood. The 
report says that the petitioner devoted nearly one month, 
between the time of his appointment and his confirmation, 
without compensation and at his own expense, in the office of 
the Cotton Belt, to familiarize himself with the management, 
operation, and financial structure of the debtors, and his duties 
as trustee, for which he asks no compensation or reimburse- 
ment. It says that Mr. Henwood had found that his duties 
will require practically all his time and expects to devote an 
average of 5% days to them. Mr. Henwood said that he had 
found that he had already been compelled to sacrifice a large 
part of the income formerly derived from his law practice, and 
that he would continue to lose a large part of the former income 
until the termination of his duties as trustee. He asked that 
the maximum compensation for his services be fixed at an 
amount fairly and reasonably commensurate with the work and 
responsibility involved. The normal salary for Mr. Kiskaddon’s 
position was $15,000, said Mr. Henwood. 

Dissenting, Commissioner Porter said he was opposed to 
the increase, believing that the salaries fixed by division 4 
in its report of February 28 were ample. 


Cc. & E. |. REORGANIZATION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9952, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co. reorganization, has fixed 
as the maximum allowance for the time being, $7,847.26, as 
compensation for services and expenses for Ernest S. Ballard 
as special counsel to the C. & E. I. in the preparation of a plan 
for the reorganization of its affairs. Under the Commission’s 
decision not more than that amount may be paid to him by 
the federal court having jurisdiction over the C. & E. I. This 
is without prejudice to the fixing of a final maximum limit on 
further investigation. 

Mr. Ballard asked for $10,000 for the services of himself 
and his organization and $347.26 for actual expenses. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 13535, et al., consolidated southwestern cases, sugar cake mud, 
from Reserve and Gramercy, La., to Houston and Texas City, Tex. 
Southwestern lines ask for approval under Finding 27 of the publication 
of rates in cents a ton of 2,000 pounds on sugar cake mud of 268 
cents to Houston and 278 cents to Texas City, Tex. 

No. 26743, John Birkenheuer et al, vs. Artemus-Jellico Railroad 
Co. et al. Defendants, other than the Cincinnati & Lake Erie ask for 
reargument before and reconsideration by the entire Commission. 

No. 26743, John Birkenheuer et al. vs. Artemus-Jellico Railroad Co. 
et al. Defendants, other than the Cincinnati & Lake Erie ask for 
postponement of the effective date of the Commission’s order. 

Finance No. 11020, application of Frank O. Lowden, James E. 
Gorman and Joseph B. Fleming, trustees of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, and trustees of the estate of Rock Island, Arkansas & 
Louisiana, for authority to abandon a line of railway in Dallas and 
Ouachita counties, Ark. Applicants ask that application be dismissed. 

No. 26836, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation vs. Kansas City 
Southern et al. Defendants ask for reopening and consideration by 
the entire Commission. 

No. 20572, Celotex Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Celotex Corporation 
asks for reopening, for reconsideration, for oral argument, for specific 
findings and for an award of reparation. 

No. 24145, Wishnatzki & Nathel et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., et al., and No. 24671, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al. Complainants and intervenors 
ask for reopening, reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases. Carriers by water, de- 
fendants in this proceedings, for whom W. J. Sedgman is agent and 
attorney, ask the Commission to postpone the effective date of order 
dated December 3, 1935, from May 5, 1936, to November 5, 1936, and 
for the same continuing relief from the requirements of the fourth 
section as may be granted to southwestern carriers pursuant to their 
petition dated March 23, 1936. 
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April 11, 1936 


CHICAGO TIME CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A suggestion made by the city of Chicago, in a letter sent 
to the Commission in connection with its brief in No. 10122, 
standard time zone investigation, that the regulating body 
postpone its decision on the city’s application to be included 
in the eastern time zone until after the November election, 
has brought a reply from the Chicago Daily News, the Prairie 
Farmer Publishing Company, and radio station WLS to the 
effect that the letter is a matter of political “face saving.” 
The suggestion was based on the possibility of there being a 
referendum on the subject at the election. 

“We are not at all in sympathy with the apparent thought 
of the petitioner, city of Chicago, that the local position which 
Chicago may take is determinative of federal time zones,” say 
the opponents of the move to put Chicago in the eastern 
zone. They said others than Chicago comprised the parties 
to this controversy. 

“It seems quite extraordinary that the middle west should 
be asked to stand by for seven months while Chicago, forced 
by its council, decides whether Chicago would like to change 
the time of the middle west,” says the answer to the letter. 

Pointing out that the city council can repeal the ordi- 
nance or withdraw the netition, or straddle the proposition “as 
they have done,” the opposition says that council cannot prop- 
erly ask the Commission and all the interested parties to 
stand by until after the November elections, “while they de- 
termine what political expediency and necessity of ‘saving 
face’ may dictate.” They express the belief that the parties 
to this cause are entitled to a decision in normal course. 


PASSENGER FARE JURISDICTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I read in your April 4 issue that you are somewhat disap- 
pointed in the action taken by the eastern railroads with re- 
spect to the Commission’s passenger fare order. ; 

I can see no reason for your disappointment. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone denies or would contest the right of the Com- 
mission to regulate fares and charges. 

The question that arises in my mind is whether or not the 
fares, as ordered, are compensatory or confiscatory. If they 
are compensatory, then there can be little argument against 
them, but if they are proved to be confiscatory, then there is 
enough established precedent in the Supreme Court to force 
the Commission to raise them. W. J. SPURRIER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 6, 1936. 

Mr. Spurrier is, of course, entitled to his opinion as to the jur- 
isdiction of the Commission in respect to passenger fares, but he is 
mistaken in his belief that no one denies that jurisdiction. He should 


read, for instance, what the railroads say—and many agree with 
them.—Editor The Traffic World. 








SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Several recommendations with reference to transportation 
were adopted at the annual meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association at New Orleans March 31. The recommendations 
were put before the meeting by the association’s transporta- 
tion committee, of which Eli Wiener, Dallas, Texas, was chair- 
man. With reference to the general level of lumber rates, the 
meeting adopted the following resolution: 


We believe that the level of lumber rates in effect prior to the 
reductions of 1935 was so high as seriously to restrict he free move- 
ment of lumber over the normal rail routes. The reductions which 
were made have stimulated the rail movement to official territory from 
many producing sections. We believe that such reductions should be 
continued but that immediate steps should be taken by the carriers 
to eliminate the gross inequalities and discrimination which have been 
created by the failure to accord to southern lumber shippers in various 
sections reductions which would be commensurate with those ac- 
corded western lumber; and we also believe that the practice of 
holding certain key rates as minima should be abandoned. The con- 
tinuance of the present rate situation is indefensible. The transpor- 
tation committee and traffic department are hereby directed to carry 
ou the principles of this resolution. 


The association also decided to oppose a proposed revi- 
sion of lumber rates in the south as contained in Southern 
Freight Association Submittal 10338 and approved the actions 
of the Southern Shippers’ Committee in opposing those pro- 
posals. It also characterized the so-called 2479 scale as “utterly 
unacceptable to this industry” and instructed its traffic depart- 
ment to “continue efforts to secure a more satisfactory disposi- 
tion of the above docket than has been proposed by the south- 
ern carriers.” Other action of the committee approved by the 
meeting was as follows: 
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The committee held that the precedent established by the decision 
in I. & S. 4035, lumber rates within Official Territory, which would 
give the carriers carte blanche to establish mileage scales related to 
class rates on intra territorial official classification lumber shipments 
was of serious import to the industry. 

With respect to rates to the middle west to the southwest and 
Mississippi Valley, the committee instructed the traffic department to 
use its best efforts to prevail on the railroads involved to effectuate 
the necessary revision by restoration of these relationships (using 
Cairo as a base) at the earliest possible date. 

It was the sense of the committee that lumber rates should not 
be related to the so-called class rates or made on a mileage scale 
basis, but that origin group to destination group systems should be 
maintained, each group covering the widest practicable areas. 


A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the association, spoke 
on the work of his department and some of the transportation 
problems affecting the lumber industry. R. C. Fulbright, gen- 
eral counsel for the association, outlined legislation pending 
in Congress affecting transportation, the lumber industry and 
industry in general. 

At the meeting of the transportation committee, held on 
the day before, William B. Greeley, secretary-manager, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spoke, stressing the desira- 
bility of procuring lower transportation charges on lumber 
of all species from all regions. He urged harmonious and co- 
operative action among manufacturers in all regions to get 
reductions in freight rates on lumber. He said the blanket 
transcontinental rate reduction to 72 cents had materially in- 
creased rail movements of lumber from Pacific producing points 
to eastern consuming points. 

Other matters considered at the association’s meeting in- 
cluded plans for trade promotion, lumber conservation, inspec- 
tion and technical service. 


Ernest L. Kurth, Keltys, Texas, was reelected president. 


REPARATION ORDER DEFECTS 


The complainants in No. 24118, Brown County Cooperative 
Oil Association et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. and complaints 
joined with it, have asked the Commission to reopen the pro- 
ceedings for the curing of alleged defects in the Commission’s 
findings so that they may have an award of reparation on 
account of unreasonable rates on petroleum products that is 
legally enforceable. The petition for rehearing also relates to 
sub-numbers of dockets Nos. 20674 and 20946 in which the 
complainants in the title case are also complainants. The 
complainants also ask for reopening of White Eagle Oil & 
Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 152 I. C. C. 169, 163 I. C. C. 734, 
and A. B. A. Independent Oil & Gasoline Co. vs. Same, 172 
I. C. C. 375 to the extent that may be necessary to enable the 
complainants to obtain a legally enforceable order. 

This move is made by the complainants on account of the 
dismissal of their suit for recovery of reparation in the federal 
court at Minneapolis, Minn., in Tri-County Cooperative Oil 
Association et al. vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis et al. In gen- 
eral the court held that the Commission’s findings did not 
support the reparation order issued by the Commission. The 
court said the findings were legally insufficient to support the 
reparation order and that the evidence before the Commission 
did not support the findings which it made. 

The petitioner said that in certain respects the findings and 
conclusions of the.court were erroneous but it said it would be a 
vain and useless thing to appeal the case on the apparent 
errors of the court in view of deficiencies in the Commission’s 
findings ‘and the inconsistencies between the findings as made 
by the Commission with statements in its reports and the con- 
clusion of unreasonableness, which, it is believed, cannot be 
successfully disputed, when such findings by the Commission 
must be the basis itself of any suit by petitioners.” 





L. & N. W. REORGANIZATION 


In Finance No. 10813, the Louisiana & North West Rail- 
road Co. has asked approval by the Commission of a plan for 
reorganization under the bankruptcy act. Under the plan the 
fixed charges will be reduced from $108,450 a year to $30,862.50. 
The plan calls for the issuance of $517,250 general mortgage 
5 per cent bonds maturing January 1, 1972, under a mortgage 
for $1,000,000; $1,241,500 of income 5 per cent debenture bonds 
maturing January 1, 1927, and 20,695 shares of common stock 
of voting trust certificates. Under the plan the holder of an 
old first mortgage 5 per cent bond will be given $250 of new 
general mortgage 5 per cent bonds; $500 of income debentures 
and a pro rata share of new common stock; 10 shares for each 
$1,000 of first 5 per cent mortgage bonds and $37.50 in cash 
which is equivalent to the interest due from April 1, 1935, to 
December 31, 1935. Old common stockholders will get $9 
of new debentures for each share. Each holder of priority and 
general claims will be paid in cash. 
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SELECTED FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Class I railroads in January, 1936, had a net income deficit 
of $7,913,897 as compared with a net income deficit of $21,389- 
720 in January, 1935, according to a compilation of selected 
income and balance sheet items made by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics from 138 reports representing 144 steam 
railways. The detailed figures for January, 1936, compared 


with those for January, 1935, follow: 


For the month of January 
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40. Tax liability (Account 771): 


40-01. U. S. Government taxes ..... $ 38,981,342 $ 34,264,522 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government 
REN: At Tr Rede ll 128,762,608 125,953,505 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended April 4 totaled 
613,867 cars—13,380, or 2.2 per cent, above the preceding week, 
68,411, or 12.5 per cent, above the corresponding week last 
year, and 54,797, or 9.8 per cent, above the corresponding 1934 
week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 269,653; merchandise, 
162,612; coal, 98,994; grain and products, 29,968; live stock, 
11,557; forest products, 28,589; ore, 5,953; coke, 6,541. 

Railroads loaded 600,487 cars of revenue freight the week 
ended March 28 (see Traffic World, April 4), according to the 
Association of American Railroads. The Eastern, Allegheny, 
Pocahontas and Southern districts reported decreases, com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1935, but the Northwest- 
ern, Central Western and Southwestern reported increases. 
The first four districts named above also reported decreases 
compared with the corresponding week in 1934, while the 
three western districts showed increases. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1936 compared with the two 
previous years follow: 


1936 1935 1934 

eee 2,353,111 2,169,146 2,183,081 
5 weeks in February ...........00.. 3,135,118 2,927,453 2,920.192 
Lo 2 4 OG RE 634,828 587,190 614,120 
ee NEE, i cnccnrceat cob ce 616,862 597,431 627,549 
ee EI TE ink vv dict w se bawesnes 566,808 607,178 610,036 
WORE Ge SE Dg oc vi ccszccccscus 600,487 616,520 610,190 

ich chuck cio Abe Seabee 7,907,214 7,504,918 7,565,168 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
28 and for the corresponding period last year was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,919 and 4,564; live 
stock, 1,270 and 1,072; coal, 20,018 and 28,530; coke, 1,678 and 1,225; 
forest products, 1,103 and 1,662; ore, 1,048 and 536; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 39,199 and 41,947; miscellaneous, 64,957 and 61,276; total, 1936, 
135,192; 1935, 140,812; 1934, 143,887. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,359 and 2,864; 
live stock, 681 and 706; coal, 26,742 and 41,578; coke, 2,677 and 2,108; 
forest products, 1,054 and 912; ore, 858 and 1,254; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 27,502 and 30,631; miscellaneous, 55,484 and 49,880; total, 1936, 
118,357; 1935; 129,933; 1934, 124,360. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 285 and 242; live 
stock, 51 and 47; coal, 26,753 and 33,967; coke, 319 and 466; forest 
products, 608 and 550; ore, 104 and 51; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,373 
and 5,230; miscellaneous, 6,951 and 7,350; total, 1936, 40,444; 1935, 
47,903; 1934, 48,134. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,425 and 2,262; live 
stock, 888 and 642; coal, 10,674 and 18,332; coke, 319 and 324; forest 
products, 8,755 and 7,712; ore, 572 and 656; merchandise, L. C. L., 
28,778 and 28,303; miscellaneous, 40,971 and 40,668; total, 1936, 93,382; 
1935, 98,899; 1934, 95,869. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,682 and 6,531; 
live stock, 2,914 and 2,315; coal, 3,559 and 4,981; coke, 942 and 848; 
forest products, 8,579 and 6,681; ore, 176 and 179; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 19,427 and 18,967; miscellaneous, 28,626 and 25,837; total, 1936, 
71,905; 1935, 66,339; 1934, 67,480. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 6,565 and 
6,571; live stock, 5,321 and 4,941; coal, 6,984 and 10,373; coke, 105 and 
722; forest products, 5,211 and 4,032; ore, 1,634 and 1,256; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 24,414 and 23,280; miscellaneous, 39,733 and 34,712; total, 
1936, 89,967; 1935, 85,287; 1934, 82,385. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,441 and 3,947; 
live stock, 1,075 and 1,306; coal, 1,949 and 3,036; coke, 83 and 86; 
forest products, 4,637 and 3,257; ore, 352 and 219; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,469 and 12,551; miscellaneous, 27,234 and 22,945; total, 1936, 
51,240; 1935, 47,347; 1934, 48,075. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, March 28 


Income Items 1936 1935 
1. Net railway operating income ........ $ 35,764,750 $ 21,932,546 
Se et oer ere rer 11,886,528 12,343,875 
3. EY HE oo eee hw eens 47,651,278 34,276,421 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 1,517,116 1,339,773 
5. Income available for fixed charges.. 46,134,162 32,936,648 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads ........ 11,046,471 10,981,855 
6-02. Interest deductions ........... 41,786,903 42,125,866 
6-03. Other deductions ............. 214,381 218,432 
6-04. Total fixed charges 53,047,755 53,326,153 
7%. Income after fixed charges ..... < 6,913,593* 20,389,505* 
Sy SG NE. von osc censeeveve> 1,000,304 1,000,215 
9. SE I a kid a a wena ae beets 7,913,897* 21,389,720* 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
ND de es no stag awe we 16,121,578 16,353,378 
Lh. Wederal tmobete CARS on. ccc cc ccctesce 1,605,187 1,326,552 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
12-01. On common stock ............ 2,449,329 2,987,658 
12-02. On preferred stock .......... 861,547 442,222 
Balance at end of January 
Selected Asset Items 1936 1935 
13. Investments in_ stocks, bonds, etce., 
other than those of affiliated com- 
panies (Total, Account 707) ....$ 695,708,537 $ 793,931,230 
RS ee ee ee er 463,351,870 312,061,355 
15. Demand loans and deposits ........ na 3,964,754 12,541,865 
16. Time drafts and deposits ............. 27,872,546 32,424,656 
Ce INS So wid tw baenabedeveceene 66,813,944 64,052,792 
18. Loans and bills receivable ............ 2,772,715 5,413,259 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receiv- 
Ph <ticestcinnssneeh adhe «nes wee 56,360,769 52,903,550 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and 
I ee ae i ietia ws nine hes 42,123,354 43,284,829 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 135,704,113 145,878,321 
22. Materials and supplies ................ 282,657,320 296,989,132 
23. Interest and dividends receivable ... 27,210,202 41,963,157 
a Se EO, vs cbbsrew nbs iwanens' 1,865,736 2,500,955 
Bo. SPemOr GUREPERE BENT 2 ciccccccccssccess 5,728,804 10,608,593 
26. Total current assets (items 14 to 
0 ee $1,116,426,127 $1,020,622,464 
Selected Liability Items 1936 1935 
Balance at end of January 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 
EERE SS SE IO Ae eee $ 286,752,366 $ 215,462,933 
28. Loans and bills payable .............. $ 310,729,669 $ 323,256,997 
29. Traffic and car-service balances paya- 
ecg cede a the ae hare ne eae 70,712,466 66,234,832 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable . 215,969,429 199,955,133 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable ...... 69,698,351 76,100,905 
32. Interest matured unpaid ..... ; 418,563,494 310,681,510 
33. Dividends matured unpaid ..... ence 9,934,913 8,795,363 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid ......... 397,453,668 277,660,723 
35. Unmatured dividends declared ss 6,709,667 6,124,667 
36. Unmatured interest accrued .......... 103,078,977 103,657,154 
37. Unmatured rents accrued ............. 26,866,690 25,827,236 
38. Other current liabilities .............. 19,725,137 23,123,689 
39. Total current liabilities (items 28 
RED’ =. cccebs bees eenewahp none $1,649,442,461 $1,421,418,209 
Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1936 29,676 12,200 96,679 
Total all TOROS ...ccessscvcees {sa 26,981 11,029 140,797 
1934 27,523 13,544 140,071 
Preceding week March 21 ........ 1936 32,368 12,183 83,103 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 10.0 10.6 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1935 31.3 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 7.8 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 9.9 31.0 
1936 407,695 153,030 1,916,016 
Cumulative 13 weeks to Mar. 28 1935 336,584 165, 366 1,803,935 
1934 385,407 198,317 1,840,457 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 21.1 6.2 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1935 7.5 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 5.8 4.1 


Per cent decrease under ......... 22.8 






Per cent to 15 year average 73.6. 


Forest Mdse, 

Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
6,123 29,947 4,744 157,162 263,956 600,487 
5,179 24,806 4,151 160,909 242,668 616,520 
7,867 23,781 4,199 166,170 227,035 610,190 
5,826 30,403 5,889 147,939 249,097 566,808 

18.2 20.7 14.3 8.8 
2.3 2.6 

25.9 13.0 16.3 
22.2 5.4 1.6 
118,324 360,476 74,947 1,918,291 2,958,435 7,907,214 
95,567 301,804 49,794 1,981,771 2,770,097 7,504,918 
116,199 279,201 43,476 2,070,797 2,631,314 7,565,168 
23.8 19.4 50.5 6.8 5.4 

3.2 

1.8 29.1 72.4 12.4 4.5 
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LABOR NEGOTIATIONS OFF 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of organized railroad labor and railroad 
management, meeting in New York April 9, decided it was 
futile to continue negotiations looking to an agreement pro- 
tecting labor affected by economy projects. Unless there was 
a change in the attitude of one side or the other it was stated 
that there would be no further conferences on the subject. 
Labor spokesmen said they would press for enactment of the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill. 

Denial was made by George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, that organized railroad 
labor intended in its rail labor protection bill, H. R. 11609, to 
prohibit normal adjustments in the force of any carrier to meet 
fluctuations in business, in rebuttal testimony before the Crosser 
subcommittee of the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce April 4. 

Questioned by Representative Reece, of Tennessee, who 
pointed to the words in section 4 of the bill “or reduce the 
amount of public service previously being performed by the 
carrier,” as affording support for the contention of the op- 
ponents that carriers could not reduce service without going 
first to the Commission to obtain permission to do so and with- 
out the Commission, if it permitted a reduction in service, 
imposing conditions protecting employes thrown out of work 
thereby, Mr. Harrison said all that labor was asking was legis- 
lation that would give effect to their intent and indicated labor 
would not oppose a revision that would go no farther than 
labor’s intent. As to labor’s intent, he said: 


The witnesses who have appeared in opposition to this measure 
have endeavored through the widest application of the language of the 
bill to make it appear that the ordinary operations of the carriers to 
meet the usual fluctuations in business would be subject to the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and it would divest railway 
managements of the last vestage of managerial authority in carrying 
on railway operations. It was even said by one of the opposing wit- 
nesses that if the length of passenger trains were increased to take 
care of special movements of passengers, such as occurred during the 
Chicago World Fair, that they could not reduce that service or the 
length of the train when there was no longer demand for the service. 
Another witness stated that if it was necessary to furnish additional 
service to take care of the development of oil fields they could not 
withdraw the service when there was no longer a demand for this 
transportation. In a further effort to convince your committee that 
the bill would not permit the adjustment of forces to meeet the re- 
quirements of normal operations, you were told that if they needed an 
extra stenographer or file clerk and the services of the employe were 
engaged, they could not dispense with a stenographer and turn the 
work over to some other employe. 

I endeavored to point out to the committee that the bill was de- 
signed to protect the railway employes against the loss of employment 
when the carriers consolidated, merged or abandoned their facilities, 
or pooled their operations, but I think perhaps it would be well here 
to read section 4, page 3 of the bill: 


‘In order to foster and protect interstate commerce through trans- 
portation by carriers subject to this act it shall be the duty of the 
Commission to investigate and, after appropriate findings of fact, to 
approve or to disapprove, in accordance with the standards hereinafter 
set forth, any action taken or arrangement made by a carrier, either 
consolidating its facilities inedpendently or with those of one or more 
other carriers, or entering into any arrangement for pooling or con- 
solidating traffic arrangements, or any action which may either re- 
duce existing competition between carriers or between carriers and 
other forms of transportation service, or reduce the facilities of a car- 
rier for performing public service, or reduce the amount of public 
service previously being performed by the carrier." 

It will be noted that the language specifically provides that when 
a carrier undertakes to consolidate or pool its facilities or traffic op- 
erations that those changes shall be subject to action by the I. C. C. 
and in accordance with the standards subsequently set up in section 7 
of the bill and nowhere in this section 4 of the act which I have 
quoted are the carriers to seek authority from the I. C. C. to adjust 
their normal operations to meet the demands of the traffic. At the 
present time carriers cannot consolidate their properties, extend or 
abandon their lines without authority from the I. C. C. and many of 
the state commissions. In fact this requirement is specifically provided 
for in the transportation act of 1920 and all we have endeavored to do 
is to make the provisions of this bill, in respect to those matters con- 
sistent with the declared policy of the Congress as expressed in the 
transportation act. The provisions in section 4 which the carrier wit- 
nesses have used to support their argument that normal adjustments 
in forces could not be made to meet the requirements of the traffic 
read: ‘‘Or reduce the amount of public service previously being per- 
formed by the carrier,’’ should be read in the light of what precedes 
this language in this section of the bill. What this means is that they 
Shall not coordinate, merge or pool their lines or facilities if it will 
result in reducing the amount of transportation facilities available for 
the public, without the approval of the I. C. C. And then as further 
evidence of our intent, it would be well to consult section 5 of this 
bill; there it is made plain that no carrier shall consolidate facilities, 
establish joint trackage rights, pool traffic, abandon tracks or other 
facilities or any other such action without applying to the I. C. C. for 
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authority. Certainly if a carrier reduces the length of a passenger 
train or withdraws the operation of a train because there is no longer 
demand by the public for that service, it could not be fairly said 
that section 5 of the bill would prohibit that action because it does 
not represent a consolidation, pooling abandonment of tracks or other 
facilities. Certainly when a carrier withdraws a passenger train be- 
cause there is no traffic they do not abandon those facilities, they 
keep them on hand and in serviceable condition generally for future 
use when the traffic is such that they are required. There is a vast 
difference between the adjustment of service to meet the public demand 
and the consolidation of the properties and abandonment of facilities. 

What we are endeavoring to do is to provide that when the car- 
riers consolidate, merge, pool, coordinate or abandon their facilities 
that they shall share part of the economies obtained with the em- 
ploye by affording protections which are described in section 9, para- 
graphs a, b, and c. Paragraph a of this section states that if it is nec- 
essary to reduce the number of employes and employment of a com- 
parable nature under no less favorable conditions cannot be supplied, 
then the employe is to be paid two thirds of his usual compensation 
for such period that he is unemployed, or at the option of the em- 
ploye he may take one full year’s wages, surrender his right to again 
enter the service when he may be needed, or if he is advanced in age 
he may be retired on an adequate pension system under any applicable 
pension then in effect. 


Pointing to the recent survey made by Coordinator East- 
man’s staff in which the conclusion was reached that the natural 
attrition in railroad employment brought about by retirements, 
death, resignation and dismissals was about 5 per cent per an- 
num, Mr. Harrison said if consolidations and unifications 
resulted in 150,000 employes being taken temporarily out of 
service, there would remain 850,000 on the present basis of 
employment of about 1,000,000, and that 5 per cent of the 850,000 
was 42,500, the number of men who would go out of service the 
first year. Their places, said he, would be filled by drawing on 
the 150,000 displaced men, and on that basis, he estimated that 
at the end of the fourth year all the displaced 150,000 men 
would be back in service and payments to them for being on 
the unemploymed list would cease. Continuing, he said: 


Now we would urge that the committee remember that when these 
1,000,000 men were working they were being paid their full salaries, 
but the carriers laid off 150,000 through consolidation of their facili- 
ties. It has been said by competent authority that when consolidations 
are made, 80% of the economies to be obtained must come out of pay- 
roll and this was admitted in the testimony of Mr. Pelley. Now, if 
that be true, and I think it is, let us assume that a railway puts into 
effect a consolidation which will save $500,000 annually—80% of $500,000 
is $400,000, or the amount of payroll or labor charges that will be 
saved, which leaves $100,000 to be saved from other sources previously 
representing the expense of operating and maintaining the facilities, so 
the carriers will have an immediate saving of this $100,000, plus one 
third of $400,000 or $233,000, at the end of the first year. They will 
obtain an additional saving to the amount of the compensation that they 
are paying the employes that they call back into the service to take 
the place of those who leave each year thereafter and these savings 
will increase until the entire economy of $500,000 is realized. 


Mr. Harrison did not agree with statements made by R. V. 
Fletcher for the railroads as to errors in Mr. Harrison’s original 
statement before the committee except as to one error that 
was caused by Mr. Harrison’s stenographer and which, con- 
tended he, was an obvious error. He spoke about the financial 
aspects of the railroad problem and also of the origin of the 
emergency railroad transportation act of 1933 and said the 
ideas in the emergency act—as originally introduced—were 
those of railway management. But Mr. Fletcher interposed 
to say the idea didn’t originate with the railroads. He said he 
had prepared a draft of a bill at the request of Mr. Eastman 
which reflected views that had been expressed in conferences of 
government officials but that this bill, as Secretary Roper at 
the time put it, was “out of the window.” Discussion as to 
who was the originator of the emergency act ended when Rep- 
resentative Merritt, of Connecticut, suggested that perhaps the 
important thing was what the Congress should do now. 

Replying to shipper testimony in opposition to the bill, Mr. 
Harrison said: 


The shippers appearing here in opposition to this bill generally 
took the attitude that they were interested because it might affect 
the charges and service, and one of those witnesses took the liberty 
to say that he was here before your committee at his own expense be- 
cause of his great love for the employes and his desire to become a 
member of Congress and he did not want to see this legislation enacted 
because he did not want anything done which would injure the em- 
ployes. To the first group of shipper witnesses I respond by reiter- 
ating what I have previously said to the effect that this bill does not 
and will not increase the expenses of the railways. It will permit 
economies in operations to be made, but it provides for part of those 
economies to be used to take care of the displaced employes. It ought 
to be apparent that they knew nothing about railway operations nor 
the purpose of this bill. Anyone informed could not possibly have 
taken such position. But before I leave the testimony of these gentle- 
men I would like to make the observation, that some of the most 
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wealthy industries in America, who have gouged the public, were rep- 
resented by that group and they bring to your committee the same 
old discredited philosophy of the dead and rotten past of displacing 
human labor in order to increase the profits of those who control the 
wealth of the country. That philosophy has been repudiated and in 
my judgment will not again be embraced by our government, nor will 
it be tolerated by the people of this country. 


Referring to the conferences between management and 
labor on the question of obtaining an agreement that would 
make legislation unnecessary, Mr. Harrison said: 


I had not anticipated that the carriers would object to the enact- 
ment of this legislation by urging that it was a subject to be dealt 
with in negotiations, for the very good reason that when we first met 
the representatives of the carriers in conference at Chicago, IIl., 
January 6, 1936, we definitely informed them that while we wished 
to negotiate an agreement to cover this subject, we were preparing 
a bill for submission to Congress and we were to be left entirely free 
to prosecute this proposed legislation; and, further, after exploring 
the possibilities of reaching an agreement intermittently without suc- 
cess until March 26, certainly it cannot now be said that we have not 
made a sincere effort to reach an agreement with the carriers. It 
ought to be plain to everyone that the carriers have had an opportunity 
to meet this problem through an agreement, but they did not act. 
Further, there were a number of larger railroads that did not author- 
ize the carriers committee to take this question up in conference with 
us and I would like to call particular attention to the attitude of wit- 
ness Mr. Ralph Budd; he was here joining with the railroads in op- 
posing this legislation to protect the employes, but he did not author- 
ize the conference committee to represent the roads under his juris- 
dicion at the negotiations which we were carrying on. 


As to his estimate of displacement of 150,000 employes if 
the railroads carried through consolidation plans, Mr. Harrison 
said the Commission’s consolidation plan called for twenty-one 
systems and asked if they were established would not 150,000 
employes be small for an estimate of the number that would be 
displaced thereby. He thought the displacement would be 
nearer to a quarter of a million. 

J. M. Hood, president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, submitted a statement in opposition to the bill. 

“The bill purports to give a person once in the employ of a 
common carrier by rail a vested right in continuing employ- 
ment and adds to the financial burden of the common carriers 
by rail the necessity of earning a return on perpetuity upon 
the capitalized amount of the employes’ earnings,” said he. 

“I am reliably informed that there is grave doubt of the 
constitutionality of the bill. As representatives of the people 
of these United States your duty to first pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of pending legislation has long been recognized.” 

Chairman Crosser adjourned the hearing subject to the 
call of the chairman. 


RAILROADS AND TAX BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


An appeal for special treatment of the railroads in the 
proposed Administration legislation for taxation of undistributed 
corporate earnings has been made to the House committee on 
ways and means by R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

Mr. Fletcher recommended to the committee that railroads 
be permitted, in arriving at “undistributed net income,” to 
deduct from “adjusted net income,” in addition to other deduc- 
tions proposed to be allowed, the following items: 


(1) Amounts applied to sinking and other reserve funds under 
mortgages, deeds of trust, or other contracts, or paid or reserved 
to retire funded debt, issued or assumed, but not to exceed 1 per 
cent of total funded debt obligations issued or assumed and out- 
standing at the end of the taxable year. 

(2) Amounts paid to the United States of America or any cor- 
poration or other agency thereof in the reduction of loans made to 
or assumed by the taxpayer. 

(3) Expenditures chargeable to capital account made pursuant to 
requirements by or agreements with federal, state, or other public 
authority. 

(4) Amounts provided for by reorganization plans to be invested 
in additions and betterments before the payment of interest on bonds 
issued pursuant to said plans. 


With respect to deductions on account of depreciation and 
losses on retirement of property, Mr. Fletcher said: 


It is recommended that railroads, in arriving at adjusted net 
income, be permitted to deduct allowances for depreciation and losses 
on retirement of property as provided hereunder: 

(a) Where property, including equipment, is being operated under 
an agreement with the owner thereof, the lessee shall be entitled to 
deduct a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence of such property, unless by contract the lessee is obligated 
to pay to the lessor such an amount as additional rental, in which 
event the lessor shall be entitled to make such deduction. 
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(b) The amount of losses incident to the retirement of leased 
property, including equipment, as permitted under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall be allowed 
as a deduction from the gross income of the lessor or lessee, as con- 
tracts may provide. 

Railroads have been accruing depreciation on rolling stock since 
1907. Extensive studies, both from an engineering and an accounting 
viewpoint, have been made, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has by orders recently fixed the rates of depreciation so that in no 
event will railroads be permitted or required to charge excessive sums 
for depreciation. Class I railroads’ investment in road and equipment, 
exclusive of land, was approximately $23,000,000,000 at the end of 
1934, while for this year the aggregate of their charges for deprecia- 
tion was but $187,000,000, or less than 1 per cent of such investment. 

To promote economy and efficiency of operations of the railroads 
in the public interest, the operations of two or more railroads have, 
in many instances, been combined to form one system. Since the 
passage of the transportation act of 1920 these leases have been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission and generally 
follow the mandate of that act in promoting consolidations therein 
provided for. Under the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the lessee must inciude in its accounts all expense, including deprecia- 
tion, with respect to the leased properties as part of its cost of 
doing business and such expenses should properly be deducted from 
gross income in computing adjusted net income. 


Mr. Fletcher said there was the utmost necessity for the 
railroads to be permitted to create sinking funds in order that 
their funded debt in a measure may be amortized. He said the 
Commission was increasingly following the policy of requiring 
railroads to set up sinking funds. 

Speaking generally on the subject of taxation, Mr. Fletcher 
said the proportion of the burden of taxation to the dollars of 
railroad revenue had been constantly increasing. 

“In 1916,” said he, “out of every dollar taken in by the 
railroads, they paid out 4.4 cents, or 4.4 per cent of their 
revenue in taxes. In 1929 that had increased to 6.3 per cent, 
and in 1935, to 6.8 per cent.” 

On questioning, Mr. Fletcher said the rise from 4.4 to 68 
per cent was not entirely attributable to increase in taxes be- 
cause of the downward trend in revenues and volume of busi- 
ness. 

Taking railway net operating income—income after operat- 
ing expenses have been paid but before taxes have been paid 
and before fixed charges have been met—13.1 cents out of 
every dollar of income was absorbed by taxes in 1916 and 32 
cents in 1935, said Mr. Fletcher. That was to say, added he, 
that the railroads in 1935 paid in taxes about one-third of the 
amount of their net operating revenue. 

“Another way to understand the tax bill of the railroads 
in 1935 is to say that for every carload of freight which was 
loaded in that year there had to be paid $5.44 in taxes; that 
for every person employed by the railroads in 1935, there was 
paid out $238 in taxes,” said he. 

Mr. Fletcher explained he was talking about all taxes paid 
by the railroads not simply federal taxes. 


FALSE BILLING, ETC. 


When S. 3467, the bill passed by the Senate and favorably 
reported by the House committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries, to amend the shipping act of 1916 with respect to 
false billing, etc., was reached on a call of the “consent” calen- 
dar in the House this week, Chairman Bland, of the merchant 
marine committee, asked that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. He said some objections had been made to the 
measure which seemed to have some merit and these were 
being considered by the Shipping Bureau. He thought amend- 
ments might be agreed on that would make further hearings 
on the bill unnecessary. One objection to the bill is that as 
phrased transactions that should not be made illegal would be 
under the bill. (See Traffic World, March 28, p. 582.) 


FOURTH SECTION AMENDMENT 


Representative Petiengill, of Indiana, has had published 
in the appendix of the Congressional Record of April 6 a long 
list of shippers and shipper organizations urging favorable action 
on the Pettengill long-and-short haul bill, which was passed 
recently by the House. He submitted the list in support of his 
assertion that the bill was primarily a shippers’ bill rather than 
a railroad bill. Shipping interests of Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming are represented in the list, as well as a number 
of national organizations. Mr. Pettengill included in the list, 
in addition to the shipper interests, railroad organizations sup- 
porting the bill. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


. A plan for unemployment compensation for employes of 
all sorts of transportation agencies, described as a new depar- 
ture in unemployment compensation, without recommendations 
thereon by the Commission, including a bill for enactment by 
Congress, has been sent to President Roosevelt and the two 
houses of Congress by Coordinator Eastman through the Com- 
mission. The plan, including the bill, was prepared by the Co- 
ordinator’s section of labor relations, of which Otto S. Beyer 
was the director at the time the plan was prepared. 

In transmitting the plan to the Coordinator, Mr. Beyer 
said the report, including the bill, was based on the research, 
statistical and related work, of Dr. Edwin M. Fitch and Charles 
Bragman, of the section of labor relations, and Joseph B. Glenn, 
of the Railroad Retirement Board. Information on employment 
in the motor vehicle, marine, and air transportation industries 
was prepared, Mr. Beyer said, by E. T. Paxton. The basic data 
employed in the statistical and actuarial analyses, Mr. Beyer 
said, were obtained by a survey of employment histories of 
railroad employes made by the section of labor relations under 
direction of Murray W. Latimer, now chairman of the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

Absence of recommendations on the subject by the Com- 
mission, to which Coordinator Eastman submitted the matter, 
is due to the two facts, stated by Chairman Mahaffie in his letter 
of transmittal to the White House and to the Capitol, that 
Congress had never entrusted the matter to the Commission and 
that the regulating body had no information on the subject in 
its records on which it could intelligently base recommendations. 
Not being able to make an adequate investigation of the subject, 
the Commission transmitted the report without recommenda- 
tions. In the letter of transmittal Chairman Mahaffie, in part, 
said: 


The subject-matter of the proposed bill does not come within the 
scope of any functions which the Congress hitherto has entrusted to 
us. Therefore, we do not have in our records information: upon 
which we can intelligently base recommendations. Because of the 
importance and scope of the subject we do not feel that we ought 
to attempt to submit definite recommendations without wide and 
careful study, including public hearings at which parties interested 
could appear and testify under oath with the privilege of cross- 
examination. To make any adequate investigation of a subject so 
complicated would result in undue delay in transmitting this report. 
We, therefore, transmit it without recommendations. 


The plan is recommended by Coordinator Eastman. In 
sending the report to the Commission he said: 


I recommend the enactment of the bill submitted in appendix I 
of the report and which is entitled ‘‘An act to establish a system of 
unemployment compensation for transportation employes, and for 
other purposes.’’ This bill may be regarded as a sequel to the social 
security act. That act enables the states to set up systems of unem- 
ployment compensation without fear that the employers affected will 
be unfairly burdened in interstate competition. In the case of trans- 
portation employes, there are excellent reasons, fully stated in the 
accompanying report, why the system of unemployment compensation 
should be set up by the federal government rather than by the states, 
and the bill in Appendix I, provides such a system. It should be 
understood that this bill will not add to the financial burdens of the 
transportation companies now subject to the social security act. All 
that it does is to provide a means whereby unemployment compensa- 
tion for the employes of this national industry can be administered 
uniformly and efficiently on a national basis. 


Taking the cue from Coordinator Eastman, his section of 
labor relations, in drafting the plan, evolved one to be admin- 
istered by the national government, foreseeing confusion that 
would follow the enactment of a great number of state laws, 
many of which, it was pointed out, would affect a single carrier. 
Director Beyer, in transmitting the plan to the Coordinator, 
also pointed out that state administrators were already faced, 
in the administration of the social security act, with the prob- 
lem of providing equitable treatment for the employes of rail- 
roads, bus and truck lines, waterways, and other interstate 
carriers. In that letter of transmittal he described the plan. 
In part he said: 


Under the social security act employers engaged in interstate 
transportation, with a few exceptions both as regards the carriers 
themselves and their employes, must pay a tax to the federal govern- 
ment on their payrolls which will eventually reach 3 per cent and 
against which they can credit their contributions to state unemploy- 
ment funds up to an amount equal to 90 per cent of the tax. It does 
not matter that a given state has not enacted an unemployment com- 
pensation law. The tax must be paid, either directly to the federal 
government or divided between the federal government and state 
funds. In states which have no unemployment compensation laws 
the tax will be collected but no employes in those states will receive 
any benefits for unemployment. 

Foreseeing the confusion which would follow the enactment of a 
great number of state laws, many of which will affect a single 
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carrier, you recommended in your report of January, 1935, that trans- 
portation companies and their employes be included within a national 
unemployment compensation plan. With such a federal system as its 
objective, the section of labor relations has drafted such a plan. The 
present report deals with the principal features of this proposed fed- 
eral act and with a cost estimate which indicates that the cost of 
the recommended schedule of benefits will not exceed 3 per cent of 
payroll. 

It should be emphasized that this plan does not place any addi- 
tional burden upon those employers whose payrolls are taxed by 
Title IX of the social security act. The tax in Title IX will protect 
industry from the competitive handicaps that would otherwise result 
from the enactment of state unemployment compensation laws. The 
plan here proposed goes one step further and frees both the states 
and the transportation industry from the administrative complica- 
tions that are bound to follow the attempt to apply state laws to a 
national industry whose scervices are primarily interstate in character. 

The law recommended in this report constitutes a new and inter- 
esting departure from most unemployment compensation plans that 
have been enacted or are being considered in this country. Instead 
of basing the amount and duration of benefits on time losses, the 
proposed act bases unemployment benefits solely on wage losses suf- 
fered because of unemployment. These wage losses are determined for 
an individual employe by comparison with his monthly earnings dur- 
ing the year previous to the time of his unemployment. By this 
means the necessity for a complicated set of records of full time hours 
of work, actual hours of work, and rates of pay is completely elimi- 
nated. The only basic record that will be required to determine the 
amount and duration of benefits under this plan will be a record of 
employes’ monthly and half-monthly earnings. Most interstate car- 
riers keep their payroll reports in such form that even this will 
require little departure from the accounting and record-keeping prac- 
tices already followed. The difficulty of establishing benefits for 
partial unemployment, particularly for piece workers and such trans- 
portation employes as are paid on a mileage basis, is also enormously 
simplified by this plan. It thus attacks a problem which is exceed- 
ingly difficult of satisfactory solution under ordinary unemployment 
compensation plans. 

The unemployment compensation laws already in effect in this 
country will pay benefits at a rate of 50 per cent of earnings (usually 
full-time earnings) up to a given maximum and continue these pay- 
ments for a stated number of weeks. The proposed federal act for 
transportation employes, based as it is upon wage losses rather than 
time losses, will pay benefits on a half-monthly basis, equal to five- 
eighths of the amount by which the loss of earnings of an individual 
because of unemployment exceeds 10 per cent of his average monthly 
earnings. This means in effect that a part-time worker can receive 
benefits only when his earnings from work fall below 80 per cent of 
his average earnings and that a totally unemployed worker will re- 
ceive benefits equal to 50 per cent of his average earnings. The same 
formula thus determines benefits for both total and partial unem- 
ployment and avoids the necessity of making a complicated and fre- 
quently inequitable distinction between them. 

Benefit payments will be continued to an eligible employe until 
an amount is drawn equal to one-twelfth of total earnings in the pre- 
vious two years. Since earnings in excess of $150 per month are not 
counted either in the determination of monthly earnings or total 
earnings, benefits cannot exceed $37.50 per half-month and $300 in one 
benefit year. The maximum duration of benefits for total unemploy- 
ment will extend over about 4 months. Monthly earnings are deter- 
mined by averaging the earnings of an employe in 4 months, using the 
one month in which monthly earnings were highest in each of the four 
quarters of the previous year. Provision is also made for minimum 
benefits. 

Administration of the payment of claims and review procedure is 
placed in the hands of a division of transportation unemployment com- 
pensation created by the law and made responsible to the social se- 
curity board. Employeys and employes, through representatives or- 
ganized in an advisory board, are enabled to cooperate with the di- 
vision and the board in furthering the purposes of the act. 

In addition to the bill and a discussion of its major provisions, the 
report includes a careful estimate of the costs of paying unemploy- 
ment benefits to transportation employes. This estimate is based upon 
comprehensive data secured largely from the railroad industry, but it 
is believed that it affords a reasonably accurate gauge of costs for the 
transportation industry as a whole. 

Last November the report and the draft bill which accompanies it 
were submitted in preliminary form to the representatives of the or- 
ganized groups of transportation employers and employes affected by 
the proposed legislation. Much helpful criticism and many good sug- 
gestions were received and both the bill and the report have been 
altered in many instances in consequence. The section of labor rela- 
tions has greatly appreciated the assistance which the representatives 
of the carriers and their employes, through their organizations, have 
given. In this connection it was understood that the organizations 
so consulted are not to be considered as endorsing or accepting the 
recommendations which the report contains. 


The Commission, in its letter of transmittal estimated that 
there were 1,564,100 employes of transportation agencies, with 
an estimated annual compensation of $2,244,249,000. 


N. Y. C. BUYS DIESEL SWITCH ENGINES 


The New York Central has placed a contract for seven 
diesel oil-electric switching locomotives for use in the Chicago 
territory, according to an announcement by T. W. Evans, vice- 
president of the railroad. 
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EASTMAN ON AIR REGULATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


If air commerce is to be subjected to regulation, the regu- 
lating should be done by an agency of the type of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and such regulation should be 
carried out by a single body having jurisdiction over all im- 
portant forms of transport, according to testimony given by 
Coordinator Eastman before the Senate commerce committee 
in its investigation of air safety. The problem of regulating 
all agencies of transport was discussed. 

The Coordinator pointed out to the committee that though 
he had made thorough studies with respect to regulation of 
highway and waterway carriers, he had not gone into that 
subject similarly with respect to air commerce because Con- 
gress had created a special commission which had investigated 
and reported on the subject. However, he had had made two 
studies. One of these related to hours of service and wages, 
the report in which was made public last week (see Traffic 
World, April 4, p. 646). The other, in which the report has 
not yet been made, relates to the subsidy question. 

In support of his position as to creation of one regulating 
agency, Mr. Eastman said in some situations the competing 
agencies of transportation desired to cooperate, while in 
others they were in conflict. An agency with regulatory con- 
trol over all, said he, in effect, could be in a position to 
stimulate cooperation and at the same time, if and when 
necessary, pass on complaints filed by those in one branch 
of the industry against those in another branch. Separate 
commissions for each principal form of transportation, said 
he, would not be wholly feasible because of the necessity of 
a single agency passing on questions involved in joint opera- 
tions. Another point he made was that the tendency would 
be for separate commissions to become partisans of the par- 
ticular form of transportation under their jurisdiction. 

Chairman Copeland inquired about the Commission be- 
ing “railroad-minded.” The Coordinator referred to the Com- 
mission’s administration of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act and the charges made against it that it 
preferred water transportation to the disadvantage of rail 
transportation. He said his own view was that if the Com- 
mission’s duties had to do largely with the railroads there 
would be a tendency for it to look after the railroads, but 
that if it had equal responsibility with respect to all agencies 
it would treat all equally. 

If the Commission was the natural agency in which to 
center regulation, the Coordinator said the question then was 
whether it was organized in the best way. In this connec- 
tion he reviewed his recommendations for a reorganized Com- 
mission as set forth in his reeent fourth report, particularly 
with respect to the alternative plan there set forth which 
calls for a general division of five permanent members (with- 
in their terms of office) of the Commission to take over the 
duties of the Control Board that was proposed in the Co- 
ordinator’s reorganization bill. 

Though he did not call Commissioner Meyer by name, 
Mr. Eastman referred to the address made by Mr. Meyer 
before the National Industrial Traffic League last week (see 
Traffic World, April 4, p. 625) in which the number of com- 
missioners and dissents were discussed. Mr. Eastman said 
he appreciated the difficulties referred to and that he felt 
just as the commissioner did but that his (Eastman’s) plan 
was intended to cure that very thing because under it only 
five members of the Commission would pass on any matter. 
In reality, said he, his plan was one for creating a federation 
of separate commissions under a common control somewhat 
analogous to the federation of the states in the federal union. 

Regret was voiced by the Coordinator because, as he said, 
there had been virtually no constructive criticism of his re- 
organization plan. A problem was there to meet, he felt, 
and he indicated he would like to have criticism as to how 
his plan could be improved rather than destructive criticism 
that the plan ought not be considered at all. 

Chairman Copeland brought up the subject of regulation 
of foreign shipping as the result of which the Coordinator 
said he would not be disposed to contest a proposal to set 
up a separate agency to administer a ship subsidy plan as 
well as regulate shipping in foreign commerce. The Coordina- 
tor hoped the Commission would never be called on to ad- 
minister a ship subsidy plan. 

The commerce chairman also provoked discussion as to 
appointing to regulatory commissions men with experience 
in the business of the form of transport to be regulated, 
that is, railroad men for rail regulation, etc. The Coordinator 
said, in effect, that a man, for instance, should not be ex- 
cluded from sitting on a ship regulatory body because he had 
had practical experience in shipping, but that the important 
thing was to obtain men with such qualifications as would 
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enable them to weigh evidence and decide cases on the record 
presented. He remarked that though a man had had experi- 
ence in a particular field of transportation that experience 
would be only partial and not inclusive of the entire experi- 
ence in that field. 


AVIATION INQUIRY 


Investigation by a select House committee of aviation 
practices in the commercial and civil aviation industries, acci- 
dents, sufficiency of services, and facilities in aid of air naviga- 
tion, and of government supervision and inspection with respect 
to protection of property and life, has been proposed by Repre- 
sentative Kenney, of New Jersey, in House Resolution 483. 


AIR COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Representative McMillan of South Carolina has offered 
resolution in the House providing for creation of a committee on 
air commerce and civil aviation. 


AIR PILOTS AND LABOR ACT 


The House has passed S. 2496, a bill amending the railway 
labor act so that air carriers and their employes are made sub- 
ject to the provisions of the labor act with exceptions designed 


to make the legislation applicable to the air carriers and their 
employes. 


AIR EXPRESS GAINS 


Shipments of air express in February, 1936, exceeded those 
in the same month of 1935 by 57 per cent, according to a state- 
ment by C. R. Graham, vice-president, Railway Express Agency. 
February of this year was the first month of operation of the 
new expanded air express service in which the agency and 23 
domestic air lines participated. According to the statement the 
average shipment was one pound heavier than in 1935 but the 
average length of haul decreased. Mr. Graham said this indi- 
cated a growing desire on the part of shippers to receive same- 
day deliveries at near points. The Railway Express Agency 
looked for even more impressive gains in the remaining months 
of 1936, he said. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


The 21 scheduled air lines operating in continental United 
States in February, 1936, carried 41,330 passengers, and flew 
3,957,795 miles and 18,121,502 passenger miles, according to 
reports to the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Twenty of the companies carried 353,194 pounds of ex- 
press and flew 196,969,622 express pound miles. (One company 
failed to submit figures for these two items in time to be in- 
cluded in this report.) 

A comparison with February, 1935, and January, 1936, is 
shown in the following: 


January February February 
1936 1936 1935 

Reporting companies ............ 23 21 21 
Operating companies ........... 23 21 21 
Passengers CAITIOd ......6ccse0. 44,061 41,330 34,998 
Passenger miles flown .......... 18,982,807 18,121,502 16,232,291 
——— carried (pounds) ...... 354,301 353,194* 171,818 
xpress pound miles flown ...... 195,295,810 196,969,622* 114,864,954 
re rrr 4,245,199 3,957,795 3,348,624 
Passenger seat miles flown ..... 43,221,984 40,875,679 33,071,819 
Per cent used—seats ........... 43.92 44.33 49.08 





*Report missing from one company. 


CHICAGO CRUSHED STONE RATES 


The Commission, in No. 19610, switching rates in Chicago 
switching district, has denied the telegraphic request of the 
Material Service Corporation for the suspension of the ef- 
fective date of the new crushed stone rate authorized to be 
published by the Illinois Central from Hillside and Thornton, 
Ill., to South Water Street, Chicago, in the fifth supplemental 
report in the proceedings mentioned. The rate, authorized with 
a view to enabling the Illinois Central to obtain crushed stone 
traffic in competition with truck and water carriers, was 35 
cents a net ton or a minimum of not less than 100,000 pounds. 

In the telegraphic request for suspension the Material 
Service Corporation alleged that the rate would result in a 
violation of the fourth section, and in unjust discrimination. It 
was asserted that the Commission was not authorized, in the 
absence of competition, which absence was asserted by the 
Material Service Corporation, to authorize the making of such 
a rate as the Illinois Central proposed. 
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PROPOSED RAIL-TRUCK SYSTEM 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Creation of a railroad-owned truck system at an ultimate 
cost of $6,000,000 is set forth in docket No. BMC F-16, an ap- 
plication of the Union Pacific, Burlington, and the Chicago and 
North Western for authority, under section 213 of the motor 
carrier act, to acquire control] of the Union Transfer Co. through 
ownership of stock for $150,000. The idea as set forth in 
exhibits attached to the application is the making of an organ- 
ization for the coordination of agencies of transportation by 
highway motor vehicles with the rail facilities of the carriers 
mentioned. 

The transfer company is the nucleus around the three rail- 
roads proposed to build a system, with funds to be furnished to 
the transfer company enabling it to expand its operations and 
acquire other operations sufficient in extent to inaugurate 
regular service between points and routes indicated in the 
application. It is estimated that the cost of acquiring the 
transfer company and such additional operations as are neces- 
sary for adding facilities to initiate and operate the service 
contemplated is approximately $600,000. Each of the three 
railroads is to furnish $200,000. 

The plan contemplates that, as the extensions of the trans- 
fer company reach into territories of railroads other than the 
three which are initiating the system such other railroads 
will be privileged to acquire an interest in the project on a 
basis to be agreed on by those concerned. It is further con- 
templated that as the operations are expanded in the territory 
of the participating railroads, additional funds will be advanced 
by each participating railroad. It is said such railroads shall 
be entitled to receive additional proportionate capital stock of 
the Union Transfer Co. It is further contemplated that if, in 
the initial development of the proposed trucking lines operating 
deficits are incurred, the deficiencies will be shared at the end 
of each year by the participating rail lines on the basis of the 
average monthly ownership of capital stock of the transfer 
company; that if any operating advances are necessary, they 
will be made in proportion to the amount of capital stock 
owned by each railway company at the time, and each company 
will be given a note therefor bearing interest at 5 per cent per 
annum. 

The Chicago & North Western, being in the hands of a 
trustee, the federal court for the northern district of Illinois, 
eastern division, was advised that the ultimate cost of develop- 
ing a complete and comprehensive trucking system, sufficient 
in extent to bring full coordination at all points and along all 
lines of the railroads involved would be approximately $6,000,- 
000 and that the Northwestern’s share of that amount would 
be $2,000,000. 

Purchase of the Union Transfer Co. is conditioned on ap- 
proval by the Commission or declination by that body to assume 
jurisdiction. Purchase of other lines by the transfer company 
will also be conditioned on approval by the Commission in 
each instance, says the application. 


The transfer company operates in Nebraska, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Illinois. Its outstanding capital stock is $100,000 
divided into $100 shares. The railroads have agreed to buy 
this stock for $150,000. That price is founded on an appraisal 
of the physical property owned by the transfer company at 
$120,309. The remainder of the $150,000 represents the going 
concern value of the transfer company, says the application. 


Charles P. Megan, the trustee of the North Western, in 
asking the court’s permission to join in the move said he was 
advised that a thorough study had been made of the public 
demand for the transportation of freight in motor vehicles over 
the highways and the extent to which such transportation was 
being carried on in the territory served by and tributary to the 
North Western lines. He said that an orderly arrangement for 
the coordination of agencies of transportation by highways with 
the rail line facilities of the North Western was desired by the 
public and would be advantageous to the public and to the 
North Western by enabling the latter to expedite traffic, make 
more efficient and otherwise improve the service of the rail line 
facilities, thereby attracting profitable traffic, protecting such 
traffic from further diversion, regaining some traffic and im- 
proving the revenue earning ability of the North Western. 
The trustee said that effective measures for bringing about 
such coordination had not heretofore been regarded as feasible 
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from a practical standpoint, but were now feasible by reason 
of the provisions of the motor carrier act. 

As a result of this study Mr. Megan said the western rail- 
roads thought they should have a railroad-owned trucking sys- 
tem in the territory bounded on the east by Chicago, on the 
south by Kansas City, on the west by Denver, and on the north 
by Duluth. As a nucleus for such a system, he said, the three 
companies had initiated plans for the acquisition of a group of 
existing trucking operations centering about Omaha, Neb., and 
radiating therefrom to Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Chicago. The Union Transfer Co., he said, was the 
first to be purchased in execution of that plan. 


STATUS OF FORWARDERS 


Asserting that use of motor carriers by the National Car- 
loading Corporation in carrying out its contracts with shippers 
does not make it either a carrier by motor vehicle or a broker, 
Robert E. Quirk, attorney for it, has asked the Commission to 
deny the applications of that forwarder for a_ certificate under 
the “grandfather” clause of section 206 and for a broker’s 
license under section 211 of the motor carrier act. Out of an 
abundance of caution, Mr. Quirk said, the company had de- 
cided to file the applications to protect such rights as it might 
have under the motor carrier act. 

It is the position of the company, according to Mr. Quirk’s 
memorandum brief in support of the contention that the Na- 
tional is not a motor carrier or a broker, that neither a certifi- 
cate nor a license is necessary as the company is neither a 
motor carrier nor a broker and is, therefore, not subject to the 
provisions of the motor carrier act. The brief applies also to 
applications of the Texas Package Car Co., Inc. The brief de- 
clares that the National is what is commonly known as a 
freight forwarder or carloader, neither owning nor operating 
motor vehicles nor undertaking to transport persons or prop- 
erty. It is engaged, says the brief, in the business of consoli- 
dating domestic and foreign merchandise freight received in 
small units and of forwarding such freight in large units, as the 
shipper thereof, from various points in the United States to it- 
self as the consignee at various key distribution points via rail 
carriers, water carriers, motor carriers, and, occasionally, by 
express. In some instances, the brief said, horse-drawn ve- 
hicles were used. 

Forwarders, according to the brief, existed before railroads 
and their existence and functions were known to Congress and 
others for a long time. A forwarder, the brief declares, can no 
more be brought within the terms of the motor carrier act by 
implication that could an express company or a street car com- 
pany have been brought by implication within the terms of the 
original act to regulate commerce. Neither the motor carrier 
act nor the interstate commerce act, says the brief, applies to 
all classes of common carriers. It requires, the brief asserts, 
more than the use of motor carriers by a forwarder to make it 
a motor carrier subject to the provisions of the motor carrier 
act. 

However, says the brief, if the Commission finds contrary 
to these contentions it should issue a permit or a license. The 
two forwarders asked that before the jurisdictional question 
raised in the applications and in this brief was determined they 
be given an opportunity to be heard. 


RAIL-TRUCK JOINT RATES 


Installation of trailer-flatcar service over the Great West- 
ern between Chicago and the Twin Cities and between Chicago 
and Omaha and Kansas City was assured, April 6, when P. H. 
Joyce, trustee of the railroad, announced that joint tariffs nam- 
ing rates for such service were in preparation and would be 
filed within fifteen days. Though tariffs filed earlier, naming 
a flat rate to the Keeshin Motor Express Company on flatcars 
loaded with trailers, were suspended by the Commission, it 
developed at the hearing in that suspension matter, at Minne- 
apolis last week (see Traffic World, April 4, p. 638), that the 
principal objection was to the manner of publication. Com- 
plaining shipping interests indicated they would not oppose a 
joint rate of which the effect would be to do what the special 
flatcar-trailer tariffs did, but which would quote joint rates. 

When the question was raised at the hearing as to why the 
railroad did not publish such a joint rate, it was disclosed that, 
as a member of the Association of American Railroads, the 
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Great Western had been a party to the adoption of a resolu- 
tion by that organization last November in which its member 
railroads pledged themselves not to publish rates jointly with 
trucking companies except under carefully specified conditions. 

Further deliberation, however, convinced the trustees and 
traffic officers of the Great Western that it ought not be bound 
by that resolution. They pointed out that there was no pos- 
sibility of the Great Western or any other railroad taking away 
from the Keeshin company the traffic that company was now 
hauling on the highway and that, therefore, in publishing the 
joint rate, they would not in anyway be interfering with other 
present or potential rail traffic. 

Mr. Joyce said the joint rates would bring to the Great 
Western revenues it would not otherwise get and added that 
he didn’t think it would hurt the railroad in the opinion of the 
public if it could be of assistance in removing some heavy truck 
traffic from the highways. 

Though the suspended tariff covered the proposed flatcar- 
trailer movement only between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
while the announced intention of the Great Western now is to 
publish joint rates on such traffic also from Chicago to Omaha 
and Kansas City, there is nothing new in the extension of the 
service. It was generally known that the Chicago-Twin City 
tariff would have been followed promptly by tariffs naming the 
Chicago-Omaha and Chicago-Kansas City rates had the tariff 
first filed been permitted to go into effect. 

The resolution referred to by Luther M. Walter, co- 
trustee of the Great Western, at the Minneapolis hearing as 
an obstacle in the way of the filing of joint rates, was adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Association of American Railroads 
at Chicago, November 7, 1935, but never made public. It was 
first formulated by the traffic advisory committee of the A. A. 
R. and submitted to the chairmen of the traffic executive com- 
mittees in the west, east, and south for approval and revision 
before being put before the general meeting. The resolution, a 
lengthy document, covered all the details and technicalities of 
joint rail-truck rate publication in specified cases where it might 
be allowed. The heart of it, however, was contained in the 
first paragraph which, under the title “Statement of Principles 
to Govern the Establishment of Through Routes and Joint 
Rates Between Rail and Motor Lines,” read: 


None to be established except in cases where, after consideration 
by the proper traffic executive association where such an arrangement 
may be proposed, or where in territory not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of any traffic association then by the chief traffic executives of 
all lines interested, it is unanimously agreed that the territory is not 
served by railroad and such arrangement therefore would not consti- 
tute an invasion of another railroad's territory. 


What position the A. A. R. will take, now that the Great 
Western has expressed its intention of filing joint rail-truck 
rates in spite of the resolution, was a matter for speculation. 
It was known that there was some feeling within the associa- 
tion that even the specified point-to-point carload rates named 
in the suspended tariffs were in contravention of the resolu- 
tion. No one, including the Great Western executives, argues 
that those now proposed are not in violation of it. 

There was and is no reason, according to J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American Railroads, why the 
determination of that association, by resolution, that member 
roads should not make joint rates with motor vehicle carriers, 
except under certain conditions, should not have been made 
public at the time action was taken on the subject. 

“What was the idea in trying to keep the resolution 
secret?” Mr. Pelley was asked. The reference was to the 
resolution mentioned by Luther M. Walter in the hearing 
at Minneapolis before Examiner Disque in I. and S. No. 4186, 
trucks on flat cars between Chicago and Twin Cities. (See 
Traffic World, April 4, p. 638.) 

“There was and is no reason why the resolution should not 
have been made public at the time it was adopted,” said Mr. 
Pelley. “It is just one of those things not thought of at the 
time, either one way or the other. The motor carrier act was 
new then and our idea was that there should be no foolish- 
ness on our part in the making of joint rates into territories 
which had railroad service. The resolution makes provision 
for joint rates into territory not served by railroad. There is 
no reason why the resolution and the letter calling attention 
of executives of member roads should not be published.” 

The policy of the association was established by the board 
of directors of the association and communicated to executives 
of the member roads by President Pelley, whose letter on the 
subject follows: 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the association, held on 
September 20, 1935, one of the subjects considered was the question 
of joint rates between the railroads and common carrier bus or truck 
companies. The attention of the board was called to the fact that 
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under the new law the railroads have the right to make joint rates 
with bus and truck companies. This provision is permissive, and the 
Commission has no authority to require such joint rates. 


It was the view of the board that this permissive authority con- 
stituted an important matter, and it was their thought that it would 
involve difficult questions unless a definate policy is adopted. After a 
full and thorough discussion of the subject, the following resolution 
was unanimously approved: 


‘‘Resolved, that the president be directed to issue an order for- 
bidding the establishment of joint rates as between member roads 
on the one hand and common carrier truck or bus companies on the 
other except in cases where, after consideration by the proper Traffic 
Executive Association where such an arrangement may be proposed 
or where in territory not subject to the jurisdiction of any traffic 
association then by the chief traffic executives of all lines interested, 
it is unanimously agreed that the territory involved is not served by 
railroad and such arrangement therefore would not constitute an in- 
vasion of another railroad’s territory.’’ 


The board explains that the prohibition in the exception does not 
apply to arrangements made by a railroad between points on its own 
operated lines where such an arrangement is for convenience or econ- 


Dockets and hearing and disposition notices of 
motor truck rate committees, when and if set up, 
will be published in THE TraFric BULLETIN and the 
Dairy TraFFic WorLD and TRAFFIC BULLETIN, if de- 
sired, under the same arrangement made with the 
railroads for similar publication—namely, a share- 
the-cost plan. Figures will be given on request. 

THe TrRAFFic Wortp does not intend to publish 
the thousands of applications for permission to op- 
erate under the motor carrier act, but will, through 
its Special Service Department, Earle Building, 
Washington, D. C., furnish such service, in whole or 
in part, at a reasonable charge, to any who desire it. 
We are, however, publishing in our DatLy and in 
our weekly TraFric BULLETIN, digests of all motor 
truck tariffs filed with the Commission. The digests, 
beginning in Tue TraFric BULLETIN of April 4, con- 
stitute not only a compilation of the thousands of 
motor truck tariffs filed, effective April 1, but, in 
great measure, a directory of all motor truck opera- 
tors doing an interstate business. 

Though motor carrier news is segregated, as far 
as possible, in THE TraFFic WorLpD under the head- 
ing, “Motor Vehicle Transportation,” there is gen- 
erally much matter pertaining to the subject that 
cannot be so segregated, and one interested espe- 
cially in motor carrier news should at least glance 
through the other pages of the magazine. 





‘omy, but does conclusively prohibit the invasion of a territory by 
another line which is already served by one or more railroads. 

The spirit of this resolution is interpreted and intended that no 
railroad company will issue through bills of lading with common or 
contract truck carriers, nor will any railroad company advance charges 
(except for operation in terminal districts) to either common or con- 
tract truck carriers, except, of course, where joint rates have been 
made under the cénditions authorized in the above resolution. 

Will you kindly arrange, therefore, to make effective the terms 
and intent of the resolution? 


The idea that there should be a policy in the matter of 
joint rail-truck rates was suggested to the association’s board 
of directors by traffic executives of member roads on account 
of the'r uncertainty as to the policy they should follow. It is 
said the traffic executives foresaw, unless a policy was adopted, 
the invasion by one railroad, by means of joint rates between 
itself and a truck or truck lines, of the territory of another 
railroad or railroads by the establishment of joint rail-truck 
rates in needless competition with joint rates and routes of 
railroads. Anther thought was that a railroad with no rails 
west of the Missouri River, by joint rail-truck rates, could go 
into the territory west of that river into competition with 
railroads there, although it had no investment in the territory 
served by possible joint rail-truck rates. Such moves did not 
commend themselves to the traffic executives as meaning any- 
thing more than a needless extension of expensive competition. 
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PICK UP AND DELIVERY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


- Some eastern lines, including the Pennsylvania, Erie and 
Grand Trunk, are expected to ask the Commission for permis- 
sion to establish free pick-up and delivery service without 
allowance to consignors or consignees and without extra charge 
for freight that has been hauled 260 miles or more. The move, 
when made, it is understood, will be for the purpose of elimi- 
nating the hostility of local truckmen. Their opposition is re- 
garded as the most potent factor in causing the suspension of 
the pick-up and delivery tariffs, with an allowance to shippers, 
in I. and S. 4191. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on roads has favorably reported for 
passage the bill, H. R. 11687, with amendments, authorizing 
appropriations for improvement of highways. The authoriza- 
tions are as follows: Regular federal aid, $125,000,000 each for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1938, and June 30, 1939; for 
forest highways, roads and trails, $10,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years; for roads through public lands, $2,500,000 for each 
of the fiscal years; for roads in national parks, $7,500,000 for 
each of the fiscal years; special funds for secondary or farm-to- 
market roads, $25,000,000 for each of the fiscal years; and 
funds for elimination of hazards at grade crossings, $50,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years. 

“Highway construction is a continuing problem,” said the 
committee. ‘Traffic is increasing. Additional highways are 
imperative. It is necessary that existing highways be enlarged. 
Secondary or feeder roads are greatly needed in the rural 
districts. 

“Unless provision is made for expenditures for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1938, and June 30, 1939, gasoline taxes 
will be diverted. The highway problem will be hindered. High- 
way construction is the most satisfactory of all public works. 
There is greater need in our expanding population for federal- 
aid highway construction than ever before.” 


TRUCK SUSPENSION BOARD 


The motor carrier suspension board has been completed 
with the addition thereto of Emery A. Boudreau, assistant chief 
of the traffic section of the Bureau of Motor Carriers. The 
other members, heretofore announced, are Lee C. Hosley, for- 
merly chief clerk of the Commission’s regular suspension board, 
and Bernard A. Bartoo, formerly connected with the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Informal Cases. Thus far the new board has 
had but little business for thé reason that the initial tariffs of 
motor vehicle lines are not subject to suspension. The new 
board has created a staff of its own recruited largely from 
among the report writers of the regular board of suspension. 

Joseph L. Cormany, a member of the regular suspension 
board’s staff for about fifteen years, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy created by the transfer of Mr. Hosley to the motor 
suspension board. ~ 


MOTOR FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance BMC-F 18, Southern Kansas Stage Lines Co. asks for 
authority to acquire control of the Western Transit Co. by the pur- 
chase of capital stock for $65,000. The applicant’s stock, in controlling 
amount, is owned by the A. T. & S. F. The purchase price is to cover 
all equipment, franchises, etc. The applicant is part of the stage lines 
of the Santa Fe operating in Illinois, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

Finance BMC-F 19. Southern Kansas Stage Lines Co. asks author- 
ity to purchase the properties of R. E. Estep, doing business as the 
Silver Star Stages for $650, the buyer to assume debts, liens and 
other liabilities. 

Finance BMC-F 20. Southern Kansas Stage Lines Co. seeks. author- 
ity to buy the properties of O. C. Quesenberry, doing business as Cen- 
tral Kansas Bus Line for $1,218.24. 


MOTOR LINE ACQUISITION 


In Docket No. BMC-F 17 the Gulf Transport Co., of Mo- 
bile, Ala., has asked for authority to purchase bus properties 
of Joe M. Davis, Louisville, Miss., for $3,400. The property to 
be acquired from Mr. Davis was purchased by the latter from 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Transportation Co., in 1933. 

No. BMC F-14, Houston & North Texas Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., asks authority to acquire the property of the 
Interstate Motor Freight Line, Inc., for $2,000. Both operate 
in Texas. The applicant also gives notice in this application 
that it intends asking for authority to acquire the franchises 
of the Dulaney & Estes Truck Line of Davis, Okla., for $800. 

In No. BMC F-15 the North Texas Motor Lines, Inc., ask 
authority to purchase the Perkins Motor Lines, operating in 
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Oklahoma, including all equipment and rights, for $8,000 in 
cash and 15 shares of the treasury stock of the applicant, of 
the par value of $1,500. 

In Finance No. BMC F-13, the Barker Motor Freight, Inc., 
has applied to the Commission for authority to buy Barker 
Motor Freight Lines, (partnership) its properties and business 
for $25,000, the transferred property to be free and clear of all 
liens and encumbrances. The Barker Motor Freight Lines owns 
trucks, tractors, trailers, etc., which as of October 31, 1935, 
had a depreciated value of over $13,000, according to the ap- 
plication, the original cost of which was $32,502.99. The ap- 
plicant expects to be owned and controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Transfer Co. of Pittsburgh, which is in turn owned by the 
American Contract and Trust Co., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The applicant said that the 
transfer company would file an application for permission to 
buy its stock. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Store door delivery, the proposal to publish revised class 
rates in Official Classification Territory, and the bill pending 
before Congress to amend the shipping act as it pertains to 
“false billing,’”’ were the principal subjects under discussion at 
the monthly meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York April 8. 

William H. Connell, chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, reported that the Trunk Line Association, New England 
Freight Association, Central Freight Association, and _ the 
Canadian Freight Association had jointly issued an announce- 
ment of a public hearing to be held at the Statler Hotei, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., April 24, on a proposal to publish revised class 
rates between Official Classification Territory and eastern Can- 
ada on the base point plan, using shortest mileage between 
United States and Canadian base points through any Canadian 
gateway and applying 110 per cent of Appendix “E,” I. C. C. 
Docket 15879, first class rates for the distance. 

Under the present rates Philadelphia and Baltimore had 
a differential advantage over New York, Mr. Connell said, but, 
under the proposed rates, the advantage would be transferred 
to New York, the differential under Baltimore ranging from 
5 cents to 24 cents a hundred pounds on first class and from 
1 cent to 8 cents on sixth class. In the case of Philadelphia 
the new rates would give New York an advantage of from 2 
cents to 11 cents a hundred pounds, first class and from 1 cent 
to 4 cents a hundred pounds sixth class. 

The conference adopted the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that it be represented at the hearing in Buffalo in sup- 
port of the proposed revision. 

Mr. Connell also reported on Proposal 1723 of the Southern 
Ports foreign freight committee, providing for reductions of 
16% cents and 19% cents a hundred pounds, respectively, on 
rates on boxed automobiles from Indianapolis, Ind., to Gulf 
ports for export. The proposed reduction, he said, might rea- 
sonably be expected to divert traffic from New York to the 
Gulf. The conference adopted his recommendation that it op- 
pose the establishment of rates on this basis. 

After some argument the conference decided that it would 
continue to exercise its best efforts in behalf of the establish- 
ment of store door delivery and collection service by the east- 
ern railroads, whose tariffs were suspended by the Commis- 
sion pending an investigation of the subject. It was argued 
by some members that store door delivery in the New York 
area was impractical but it was pointed out by other mem- 
bers that the service which the Erie and Pennsylvania railroads 
put into effect some time ago had worked out well. R. A. 
Cooke presented the committee report on the subject. 

Mr. Cooke also brought to the attention of the conference 
the bill pending before the New York State legislature provid- 
ing for an amendment to the state constitution under which 
tolls might be levied on traffic over the state canal system. 
Though the bill was passed by the state Senate, Mr. Cook said, 
it was doubtful if it would be enacted and in order to become 
law it would have to be so enacted two years in succession and 
then approved by public referendum. 

C. M. Smith submitted a joint committee report on the 
Eastman water carrier bill, S. 1632, and on the rate regula- 
tion features of the ship subsidy bills, S. 3500 and S. 3501. This 
matter was continued in the hands of the committee, as it was 
Mr. Smith’s opinion that the bills had little chance of passage 
at the present session of Congress. 

Mr. Smith also reported in regard to the proposed reestab- 
lishment of the United States Intercoastal Conference that he 
had little information on the progress of the general meeting 
of the intercoastal operators, then in session, as the meetings 
were secret. He said he understood that several matters were 
still undecided, including principally differential rate levels. He 
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believed, however, that the request made by the conference that 
the intercoastal lines hold public hearings at which shippers 
might submit their views on rate revisions had a good chance 
for favorable action by the operators. 

W. H. Brusche reported on the matter of Senate Bill 3467, 
proposing to amend the shipping act in regard to its provisions 
on “false billings.”” The bill would make it a misdeameanor 
for a shipper to make a deal with a steamship company for a 
rate of “allowance” lower than the regular rate, he said. Mr. 
Brusche said the intent of the measure was good but that it 
was so loosely worded that shippers might be penalized unfairly 
if it were enacted. The wording of the bill brought up a ques- 
tion of the definition of a “regular rate,” he said. He also 
brought out that no penalties were provided for the steamship 
companies in case of violation. 

The conference decided to oppose the bill on the ground of 
its loose wording. Similar action was also taken by the New 
York Freight Fowarders’ and Brokers’ Association at its meet- 
ing April 8 and a telegraphic protest sent by this association 
was successful in delaying action in the House. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 


The preliminary program of the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to 
be held in Washington April 27 to 30, has been issued. 

At the transportation round table luncheon conference, to 
be held at 1 p. m., April 28, at the Willard Hotel in the large 
ballroom, Arthur M. Hill, president, Atlantic Greyhound Lines, 
Charleston, W. Va., will act as chairman and A. B. Barber, 
manager of the transportation department of the chamber, will 
act as secretary. Topics have been assigned as follows: 


Ways to Avoid Government Ownership of Railroads—R. S. Binkerd, 
vice-president, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Highway Improvement Policies—Federal, State and Local—Thomas 
H. McDonald, chief, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Needs of Our Merchant Marine—H. Gerrish Smith, president, Na- 
tional Council of American Shipbuilders. 


At a round table luncheon conference, to be held at 1 p. m., 
April 29, at the Mayflower Hotel, on insurance, Edward J. 
Bond, Jr., senior vice-president of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., will discuss the subject “Insurance 
Aspects of 1935 Federal Motor Carrier Act.” 


Roger D. Lapham, president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, will deliver an address on “Pacific Mari- 
time Labor Conditions as They Affect the Nation” at a general 
session to be held at 2:15 p. m., April 30. 

Fitzgerald Hall, president of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, will speak at the same session on “A Fed- 
eral Union—National and State Responsibilities.” 


CLEMENT ON RAIL PROBLEMS 


“Transportation itself is a simple thing,” said M. W. 
Clement, speaking on “Some Transport Thoughts” at a meet- 
ing of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board at Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 3 (see Traffic World, April 4, p. 650). “Its 
complexity comes from all the rules and regulations that sur- 
round it. ... There are none who so well understand these 
problems as do the men of these advisory boards, and there 
are none of these problems which we, together, cannot solve.” 

He enumerated these problems, characterizing them, one 
by one, as “your job and our job.” The first of these, and the 
foremost, he said, was public relations. “The maintenance of 
an understanding relationship with the public is one of the big 
jobs that the Association of American Railroads has to per- 
form,” he said, “and that association should have the full as- 
sistance of the advisory boards. ... It is your job and our 
job to see that the public fully understands the very necessary 
place that rail transportation occupies in the fitness of things 
in this country.” 

The second problem was the meeting of competition, he 
said. He said rail costs could best be brought down by an 
increase in rail traffic volume and that much of the competi- 
tive problem could be met by a coordination of rail and truck 
service. Collection and delivery service on rail merchandise 
freight was the beginning of such coordination, he said. 

He spoke of railroad finance and pleaded for an oppor- 
tunity for the railroads to be permitted to earn enough to make 
capital retirements. He said there was taking place a transition 
with reference to transportation labor. Though there were only 
half as many men working on the railroads at present as there 
were before the war, he said, the total of men engaged in 
transportation was probably about the same, the difference 
being accounted for by employes in highway transportation. 
He said that once the scale of living of any class or group was 
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raised, it was “beyond the realm of reason that you can de- 
preciate the standards of that particular group.” 

“In our political-economic setup the ambitions of these 
men are a factor,” he added. “If you will properly protect 
the investor and the labor that is in the rail industry you will 
have a greater investment in that industry, you will have 
greater employment in that industry and you will have taken 
care of those very men whose future has been so much of an 
issue with them during the depression. If you do not take 
care of that investment and if you do not take care of that 
labor, then both will suffer.” 


RAIL BARGE DIFFERENTIAL 


According to testimony given by W. B. McKinstry, comp- 
troller of the Illinois Central, at the recent New Orleans hear- 
ing in No. 26712, rail and barge joint rates, the actual expense 
of handling freight by a combination rail-and-barge route is 
materially greater than the cost of an all-rail movement. The 
testimony to that effect was given by Mr. McKinstry in the 
proceeding initiated by the Commission in October, 1934, and 
hearings on it have been held in New Orleans twice, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago and St. Louis. It is now tentatively set for 
further hearing at Cincinnati, July 8. All hearings have been 
before Examiner J. H. Howell. 

Shippers and barge lines have testified to the effect that 
barge-rail rates and routes are in the public interest. Some 
shippers and representatives of ports criticized relationships 
growing out of barge-rail adjustments. Some witnesses for 
shippers had contended for a differential for the barge-rail 
routes greater than the 20 per cent under that is now the 
general rule. Generally speaking the shipper and barge line 
witnesses have advocated a great extension of joint rates and 
through route arrangements between the railroads and the car- 
riers by water while the railroads have taken the position gen- 
erally that there is no public interest to be served, except in 
some instances by the establishment of joint rail and barge 
rates and that there is no warrant in fact for making joint 
rail-barge rates lower than the all-rail rates. 

Mr. McKinstry based his testimony on an analysis of 
operating expenses involved in handling 882 carloads of freight 
that was interchanged between the government barge line and 
the Illinois Central in September, 1933, and April, 1934. In 
September, 1933, 460 carloads carrying 13,871 tons of freight, 
were interchanged. The average all-rail haul on the traffic, 
Mr. McKinstry said would have been 735 miles. The average 
rail-barge haul, he said, was 1,131 miles, or 54 per cent the 
greater. 

Analysis revealed, he said, that the average operating 
expense of handling a ton of freight by the rail-and-barge rout+e 
was $4.20 and that the operating expenses incurred in the all- 
rail movement would have been $3.14 a ton, or $1.06 less, the 
combined rail-barge cost being 30 per cent greater than the all- 
rail expense would have been. 

If to the actual operating expense were added a pro rata 
proportion of taxes and rentals, the expense by the ton, ac- 
cording to Mr. McKinstry, for moving the traffic by the rail- 
barge route, would have been $4.43 a ton, as against an all- 
rail expense of $3.61 a ton, a difference of 22 per cent in favor 
of the all-rail movement. 

April, 1934, according to Mr. McKinstry, made an even 
worse showing from the point of view of those advocating barge- 
rail joint rates and routes. In that month 422 carloads, cover- 
ing 13,656 tons of freight, were interchanged between the Illinois 
Central and the barge line. Analysis, according to Mr. Mc- 
Kinstry, showed that the operating expense involved in han- 
dling the shipments partly by rail and partly by water was 
$4.22 a ton, as against a comparable all-rail expense of $2.93 a 
ton, a margin of 44 per cent against the barge-rail operation. 
With a pro rata proportion of taxes and rentals added, the 
expense, Mr. McKinstry said, would have amounted to $4.43 a 
ton over the rail-water route and $3.38 a ton, or $1.05 a ton less, 
over the all-rail route, a showing against the barge-rail route 
of 31 per cent. 

Discussing the relative benefits of the Illinois Central and 
the government barge line Mr. McKinstry pointed out that 
the total expenditures in eleven port cities over a number of 
years ending with 1933 by the government barge line totaled 
$44,613,000. In the same period the Illinois Central spent 
$301,115,000 in those same cities. Of the last mentioned sum 
$228,125,000, he said, represented payroll, compared with the 
barge line payroll of $19,869,000. 





SHIPPING BUREAU MOVES 


The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce is now housed in the Department of Commerce building, 
occupying space on the fourth floor formerly occupied by the 
NRA. The bureau has been occupying the old Department of 
Labor building. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate now has before it the revised Copeland ship 
subsidy bill, S. 3500, the report of Chairman Copeland thereon, 
and “minority” views of ten members of the Senate commerce 
committee opposing enactment of the bill. 

In making the report on the bill, Chairman Copeland said 
the committee had considered S. 3500 and reported thereon 
with amendments. No names of committee members other 
than that of the chairman appeared on the Copeland report. 
The members opposing the bill in the “minority” views are: 
Guffey, of Pennsylvania; Clark, of Missouri; Caraway, of Ar- 
kansas; Murphy, of Iowa; Maloney, of Connecticut; Donahey, of 
Ohio; Bachman, of Tennessee; Gibson, of Vermont; Bilbo, of 
Mississippi, and Nye, of North Dakota. 

After Chairman Copeland had submitted the report, Sena- 
tor Clark remarked that the words, “majority report” and 
“minority report,” applied to the reports made, were probably 
“misnomers.” 

“There are twenty members of the committee on com- 
merce,” said he. ‘The minority report is signed in writing by 
ten members, exactly half the members of the commerce com- 
mittee, and, of course, the majority report is signed by no one 
except the chairman.” 

The fact that Senator Clark, one of the “minority” group, 
took the trouble to make this comment in the Senate was taken 
as an indication of what the Copeland bill faces in the Senate 
and of the muddled ship subsidy legislative situation. 

Chairman Copeland in his report estimated that, under 
the bill, the ship subsidy would amount to between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000 annually. In part he said: 


Of vital importance in the rehabilitation of the American merchant 
marine is the question of rapidly modernizing our foreign-trade fleet. 
To do this means embarking on an early, orderly, and adequate re- 
placement program. It is estimated that an investment of approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 will be required to accomplish this. This figure 
does not include the Investment already made in the ships built under 
the act of 1928, 33 magnificent vessels which already serve as a 
nucleus for a well-balanced foreign-trade fleet. 

The cost of the ships comprising a modern competitive foreign- 
trade fleet will total 500 million dollars. The expense to the govern- 
ment in equalizing the building and operating costs to place these 
ships on a parity with their foreign competitors will range between 
25 and 30 million dollars annually. 

The benefit to the nation in equalizing such costs should not be 
overlooked as it will result in large-scale employment in our shipyards 
and related industries. In the operation of these ships 40 million 
dollars would be paid out annually for wages, repairs, subsistence, 
and insurance, which are the chief factors in the higher cost of operat- 
ing American ships; fully 15 million dollars of the annual subsidy 
would go toward paying wages to American crews. 

In short, when the government equalizes the building and operating 
costs, enabling ships to be built in the United States and operated 
under the American flag, a total of 65 million dollars will be spent 
annually in building and operating American ships. This program 
will insure permanent employmen for American labor, involving 
both the shipbuilding and shipping industries and their associated 
activities, reaching into every state of the union. It is the feeling of 
your committee that the objectives expressed by the President in his 
message of March 4, 1935, can be accomplished by the passage of 
S. 3500. 


The views of the “minority” on the bill contained aver- 
ments that the measure was framed “wholly in the interest 
of private shipowners and shipbuilders, without any regard for 
the interests of the taxpayers”; that it “opens the public purse 
even wider than was possible under existing law’; that no 
limitation “is placed on the amount the new shipping agency 
may spend this year or commit the government to expend in 
succeeding years.” Continuing, the “minority” said: 

The direct subsidies authorized by the proposed act would permit 
the private shipping industry to obtain new vessels on the thin invest- 
ment of only 12% per cent of their cost or upon no investment at all of 
new capital, if they have an old vessel to be traded back to the gov- 
ernment. In either event, the government is to furnish seven- 
elghts or all the capital. This is private ownership in name only. 

This measure parades an intention ‘‘to safeguard the public interest 
in the administration of financial aid’’ (sec. 530, p. 128). This 
laudable objective is to be accomplished through a complicated 
recapture formula which may appear fair to the casual reader. 

Apparently, the subsidized operator is to be limited to a profit of 
10 per cent per annum and then must share one-half of any remaining 
profits with the government. 





Actually, the accounting formula permits the operator to charge a 
double depreciation before determining the profits subject to recap- 
ture. The operator would be permitted to pile up huge reserves for 
himself, made possible by excessive subsidies, with but slim chance 
for government recoupment of a single dime. 

Such provision for safeguarding the public interest is but a decep- 
tive gesture, illusory and without substance. It is a mere sham. 

The theory of this bill is that through fat subsidies the private 
shipping industry may be cajoled into doing something for the nation 
that they have failed to do in the past; that is, build the necessary 
replacement vessels to rehabilitate our aging merchant fleet. But 
even with the tax payers at large furnishing most of the money, it 
would still be necessary for the private owners to supply some new 
capital. 

Shipping experts have testified that within the next 7 years we must 
have approximately 200 new vessels, costing $350,000,000, to take the 
place of the vessels now rapidly approaching the scrapping stage. 

Even though seven-eighths of the money were furnished by the 
government, as this bill proposes, the private owners would be 
required to find $43,750,000 of new capital. The net current assets 
of all the ocean-mail contract companies (excepting one) are reported 
to be about one-tenth of the sum required. Where would they 
obtain the balance? 

Under the mail subsidy system, only 30 new vessels were produced 
in 7 years, but we need that many new ships ®very year to replace the 
slow and now obsolete craft we hurriedly built during the emergency 
of war. 

Undercapitalized, without adequate cash reserves, with no free 
assets to support bond issues, the shipping industry, taken as a whole, 
might be able to build a few ships with the liberal government aid 
proposed in this bill, but this will not meet the situation. 

But S. 3500 provides no plan for reestablishing our merchant marine, 
if private initiative is unable to supply the need. There is no provi- 
sion for a long-range plan, in fact, for any plan. The haphazard 
building of the past may be repeated, without regard to the necessities 
of national defense. 

It necessarily follows, that if the American people are to have 
‘ships in keeping with our national pride and national need,’’ as the 
President has recommended, they will not be produced through the 
medium of S. 3500. Therefore, we recommend against its passage. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the 
Department of Commerce on freight agreements filed pursuant 
to the provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended: 

Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3001-1 between Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines and 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., modifying agreement numbered 
3001 to provide for the transportation of cargo under through bills of 
lading between United States Pacific Coast ports and United States At- 
lantic Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles. 

Agreement No. 4188-3 between United Fruit Company and Stand- 
ard Fruit and Steamship Company modifying the pooling arrangement 
between the parties in the trade from New Orleans to Cuba to pro- 
vide for a change in the apportionment of cargo. 

Agreement No. 455A between Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., and 
Moore & McCormack Co., Inc., and member lines of the Gulf/Scandi- 
navian and Baltic Sea Ports Conference recording the undertaking of 
Moorenack Gulf Lines, Inc., and Moore & McCormack Co., Inc., to 
apply rates no lower than the rates of the Gulf/Scandinavian and 
Baltic Sea Ports Conference on all through shipments handled by them 
for transportation from United States Gulf ports, for transhipment at 
any port in the Norfolk/Boston range to ports within the scope of 
such conference and to abide by all applicable rules, regulations, and 
conditions of the applicable conference tariff. 

Agreement No. 4804 between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line) and Crowley Launch & Tugboat Company providing for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from United 
States Atlantic Coast ports to Mare Island, with transhipment at San 
Francisco. 

Agreement No. 4944 between Silver Line Limited and Calmar 
Steamship Corporation providing for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from China, Japan, Philippine Islands, Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, and the Dutch East Indies to United States At- 
lantic Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco. 

Agreement No. 4962 between American Mail Line, Ltd., and 
American Line Steamship Corporation—Atlantic Transport Co. of West 
Virginia (Panama Pacific Line) providing for the transportation of raw 
silk under through bills of lading from Japan, Korea, Formosa, Man- 
churia, China, Hongkong, and Indo China to United States Atlantic 
ports, with transhipment at Seattle, thence rail connections to San 
Francisco for delivery to intercoastal carrier. 

Agreement No. 4982 between American Mail Line, Ltd., and Pan- 
ama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) providing for the trans- 
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portation of raw silk under through bills of lading from Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, Manchuria, China, Hongkong, and Indo China to United 
States Atlantic ports, with transhipment at Seatle thence rail connec- 
tions to San Francisco for delivery to intercoastal carrier. 

Agreement No. 4994 between The Norwegian American Line and 
The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Co. (Red ‘“‘D’’ Line) pro- 
viding for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from Norway to San Juan, Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New 
York. 

Agreement No. 5015 between American Diamond Lines, Inc., and 
Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. A. providing for the ap- 
plication of an additional carrying charge against certain revenues 
pooled under Agreement No. 4157, as amended. 

Agreement No. 5031 between Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company and Cadillac Cartage Company providing for the use of space 
in the warehouses of the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company at 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit. 

Agreement No. 4883 between Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., 
(Lykes Line) and Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Managing Owners (Gulf Pa- 
cific Line) providing for the transportation of rum, in cartons or cases 
under through bills of lading from Puerto Rican ports to United States 
Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at Houston, Galveston, Beau- 
mont, or Lake Charles. 

Agreement No. 4894 between Waterman Steamship Corporation and 
Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., providing for the transportation of rum 
under through bills of lading from Puerto Rican ports to United 
States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 4907 between Wilh. Wilhelmsen and Aktiebolaget 
Svenska Amerika Mexiko Linien and Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., pro- 
viding for the transportation of coffee under through bills of lading 
from Vera Cruz to United States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment 
at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 4972 between American South African Line, Inc., 
and Seatrain Lines, Inc., providing for the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from ports in the Union of South Africa, 
Portuguese West Africa, and British East Africa to New Orleans, 
Louisiana, with transhipment at New York. 

Agreement No. 4989 between Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., and The 
Border Line Transportation Company providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from United States Gulf ports 
to Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia, with transhipment at 
Seattle. 

Agreement No, 4997 between Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company 
and Grynia-America Shipping Lines, Ltd. (Gdynia-America Line), pro- 
viding for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from United States Pacific Coast ports to the base ports of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and Gdynia, Poland; and via those ports to destina- 
tions in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Danzig Free State, Po- 
land, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, with transhipment at 
New York. 


Agreement No. 4998 between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line) and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., providing 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between 
ports in Central and South America, Canal Zone, Panama, Cuba, and 
on the Caribbean Sea, and specified United States Pacific Coast ports, 
with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 


Agreement No. 4999 between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line) and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., providing 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between 
ports in Central and South America, Canal Zone, Panama, Cuba, and 
on the Caribbean Sea, and United States Pacific Coast ports, with 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5030 between Nelson Steamship Company and Dol- 
lar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading between the Canal Zone, Panama, 
and Cuba, and designated United States Pacific Coast ports, with 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5001 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany, William Steamship Corporation, and Coast Steamship Company 
(1922), Ltd., providing for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from United States Atlantic Coast ports to Vancouver 
and Victoria, British Columbia, with transhipment at Seattle or Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Agreement No. 5002 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany, Williams Steamship Corporation, and The Border Line Trans- 
portation Company providing for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from United States Atlantic Coast ports to 
Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia, with transhipment at Seattle 
or Tacoma, Wash. 

Agreement No. 5019 between American Mail Line, Ltd., and Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the transportation of raw 
silk under through bills of lading from Japan, Korea, Formosa, Man- 
churia, China, Hongkong, and Indo-China to United States Atlantic 
Coast ports with transshipment at Seattle and San Francisco; trans- 
portation from Seattle to San Francisco to be accomplished by rail 
connections. 

Conference Agreement No. 90-2 between N. V. Stoomvaart Matts- 
schappij ‘‘Nederland,’’ Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Company, Ltd., 
Prince Line (Far East), Ltd., and other member lines of the Java- 
New York Conference with Isthmian Steamship Company providing 
for admission of the latter to membership in the Java-New York Con- 
ference dealing with traffic from Netherland East Indies ports to 
United States Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Agreement No. 4760-I between Grace Line, Inc. (Grace Line), 
Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line), and United Fruit 
Company modifying agreement of the Pacific/Panama Canal Zone, 
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Colon and Panama City Conference to require withdrawing members 
to observe conference rates, rules and regulations adopted up to effec- 
tive date of withdrawal and prohibiting withdrawing member from 
voting on matters not to become effective until after its resignation. 


Agreements Cancelled 


Agreement No. 520 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany and Border Line Transportation Company, which has been super- 
seded by agreement numbered 5002. 

Agreement No. 3829 between American Mail Line, Ltd., and Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., which has been superseded by agreement 
numbered 5019. 

Agreement No. 4350 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany and Coast Steamship Company (1922), Ltd., which has been 
superseded by agreement numbered 5001. 

Agreement No. 4707 between Williams Steamship Corporation and 
Coast Steamship Company (1922), Ltd., which has been superseded 
by agreement numbered 5001. 


OCEAN SHIPPING NEWS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Intercoastal steamship operators this week continued their 
discussions relating to reorganization of the United States In- 
tercoastal Conference and rate matters, but it was reported that 
very little progress had been made and there was no indication 
as to when a settlement might be effected. 

The name of M. G. De Quevedo was again reported to have 
come before the meeting as a likely choice for a “‘czar’’ of the 
industry in case the lines were able to work out a new confer- 
ence organization. 

R. A. Nicol of the Quaker Line, who has been acting as 
chairman of the meetings denied, after the meeting April 8, 
that the lines were seeking a “czar” for the trade. 

“The intercoastal lines wish to disassociate themselves 
from the statements appearing in the public press that they 
contemplate the appointment of a so-called “czar,” Mr. Nicol 
said. ‘Present meetings of the lines are solely directed to the 
strengthening of cooperative association for the betterment of 
conditions in the trade and improvement of the relationship 
between the various lines and the shipping public.” 

Rates in the full cargo trades continued unchanged last 
week, but owners were unwilling to commit themselves ahead 
except at higher levels. Prompt tonnage available was mainly 
restricted to small vessels. 

Featuring the week’s activities was the fixture of ten grain 
cargoes, nine of them for Montreal loading. Reports from 
England that a movement had gained headway in the British 
House of Commons to urge the Canadian Wheat Board to store 
part of its surplus grain in the United Kingdom in the event of 
a national emergency were watched with interest. It was 
claimed recently that Great Britain had only two weeks’ surplus 
grain on hand. 

Among the grain fixtures were a steamer of 3,226 net tons 
from Montreal, Sorel or Quebec to picked ports in the U. K. 
at the minimum of 1s 10d for late April loading and similar 
fixtures of 3,546 and 2,978 net ton vessels; a steamer of 3,199 
net from Montreal to the Marseilles-Genoa range at 2s 5%d 
with option for Greece, for May loading; a 2,800 ton steamer 
from Montreal to Scandinavia at about 13c for April-May, and 
a steamer of 2,561 net from the Atlantic range or Montreal to 
Greece, for April-May. 

Transatlantic sugar fixtures were limited to a vessel of 
3,995 net tons from Santo Domingo to U. K.-Continent on the 
basis of 12s 6d for April-May loading and a motorship of 2,261 
roe ~ Cuba to U. K.-Continent at 13s 9d for the last half of 

pril. 

One coal fixture was reported for Rio de Janeiro, done at 
about 9s 3d with option for Santos at 6s extra, for May. 

A fair-sized list of time charters was reported, including 
a number of round trips in the West Indies and Canadian trades 
and one vessel of 1,412 net was taken for a period of twelve 
months in the West Indies and/or Canadian trade. One steam- 
er was chartered for the intercoastal trade for a single voyage, 
a vessel of 3,213 net tons, North Atlantic to North Pacific for 
April loading. 

Scrap iron fixtures included an 828 net ton steamer from 
Philadelphia to the U. K., done at 12s 3d f.d., for April; a 
steamer of 4,174 net reported fixed to the Far East for April- 
May loading, and a 2,693 net ton vessel from the North Atlan- 
tic range to the U. K. at about 12s f.d., for mid-April loading. 

Tanker fixtures included an 11,000 ton motorship, fixed for 
one round trip in the Gulf-Montreal trade at 7s for April load- 
ing; a 9,500 tone clean vessel from Philadelphia to South Africa 
at 19s for April-May and a clean vessel of 8,500 tons from 

California to Japan, at 14s for May. 

Chartering volume on the Pacific Coast was well main- 
tained in March and berth lines continued to run with full 
cargoes although there was no further increase in the general 
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rate structure or demand, according to a freight and charter 
market report. Material improvement of labor conditions at 
U. S. ports was noted, resulting in some fixing of foreign ton- 
nage for U. S. loading, but the big volume of chartering busi- 
ness continued to be done out of British Columbia. 

In the grain trade, no full cargoes were fixed for China 
or Japan but several fair-sized parcels were reported as booked 
from British Columbia to Shanghai at undisclosed rates and 
some parcel business from Vancouver to Japan at about $3.00. 
There were no full cargoes nor sizeable parcels to U. K.-Conti- 
nent from U. S. ports, but considerable business was done from 
British Columbia at rates ranging from 18s 6d to 20s 6d, the 
market weakening to the first-named figure toward the close of 
the month. In the intercoastal grain trade one vessel was re- 
ported fixed on time charter basis from the Pacific Northwest 
to U. S. Gulf, but there was no further inquiry in this direction. 

Lumber business to U. K.-Continent was at a standstill 
as far as full cargoes or sizeable parcels were concerned, ex- 
cept for the U. K., where some parcels were booked at rates 
ranging from about 50s to 52s 6d. In the Japan lumber trade 
several vessels were fixed on lump-sum basis at rates which 
would probably work out about the same as the berth rates, 
which were the same as the previous month, $6.00 on baby 
squares, $6.50 on large squares and $8.75 on logs. Space was 
well booked up ahead and inquiry fell off considerably. In the 
China lumber trade a number of f.i.o. lump-sum charters were 
consummated for April-May shipment. Rates remained un- 
changed. Several vessels were reported fixed for Australia 
on lump-sum basis for March-April loading. Liner rates to 
Australia remained at about $7.50 to $8.00, depending upon 
ports of discharge. 

The intercoastal lumber trade continued strong with space 
well booked. Additional tramp vessels might be available, it 
was stated, but with unsettled labor conditions and restrictions 
prevailing against tramp vessels operating in this trade, tramp 
owners showed little inclination to spend money for recondi- 
tioning laid-up tonnage. A vessel was reported taken on time 
charter for lumber to South Africa and another cargo was re- 
ported sold. 

The Pacific Coast time charter market reflected definite 
improvement, with a good sized list of charters, some of them 
for fairly long periods, including one vessel of 1,289 net tons 
for a year in the Pacific coastwise trade and another of 3,028 
net for from 12 to 18 months in the Pacific trade. 

The tankers trade, however, was more or less inactive 
and the few charters made were at somewhat lower rates of 
freight than those previously prevailing. Most of these were 
for the Orient from California, clean cargoes. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Compromise legislation on the subject of Panama Canal 
tolls has finally been approved by Congress following long years 
of effort on the part of the Panama Canal administration, 
backed by several Presidents of the United States, to obtain 
abolition of what is called the dual method of measurement of 
vessels transiting the Canal for computation of toll charges. 

Under the dual method tonnage must be determined and 
tolls reckoned on two bases. Canal officials said that, under 
the dual measurement system, revenues lost to the United 
States had benefited foreign shipowners more than United 
States shipowners. Legislation was proposed that would have 
put an end to the dual system, but it was effectively opposed 
by American shipowners and shippers who contended that under 
it toll charges on American vessels would be increased. It was 
admitted that, on some vessels, aggregate charges might be in- 
creased, but it was contended that as to other vessels would 
be reduced. 

The “compromise” legislation provides for an investigation 
only. It was passed first by the Senate as a substitute for 
the Gore bill, S. 2288, and was approved by the House April 6. 

The President is authorized by the bill as finally passed to 
appoint a neutral committee of three members for the purpose 
of making an independent study and investigation of the rules 
for the measurement of vessels using the Panama Canal and 
the tolls that should be charged therefor and hold hearings 
thereon at which interested parties shall have full opportunity 
to present their views. The committee is to report to the Presi- 
dent prior to January 1, 1937, and shall make such advisory 
recommendations of changes and modifications of the “Rules for 
the measurement of vessels for the Panama Canal” and the 
determinations of tolls as it finds necessary or desirable to pro- 
vide a practical, just and equitable system of measuring such 
vessels and levying such tolls. Members of the committee are 
to be paid compensation at the rate of $825 a month, except that 
a member who is a government official or employe shall re- 
ceive no compensation in addition to his regular compensation. 
Expenses of the committee are not to exceed $10,000. 
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U. S. Barge Line Report 


Shipping Under Refrigeration May Be Made Available 
to Barge Users—Truck-Water Rates Also Planned 


Investigation of “the pregnant possibilities of truck-water 
rates” is under way by the Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
government barge line agency, according to the annual report 
of the corporation for the calendar year 1935 which was made 
public at the War Department April 7. 

“With the passage of the bill last year regulating truck 
transportation,” said Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president 
of the corporation, “we are now investigating the pregnant 
possibilities of truck-water rates. It is probable that we shall 
inaugurate such a joint service out of Chicago and Kansas City 
experimentally. 

“It will, on account of the difficult rail-water rate struc- 
ture, handicapping us in operations through our Kansas City 
terminal, result in great benefit to the agrarian midwest, and 
in serving sections of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, etc., not 
now receiving full benefits from our operations.” 

Criticism of the government’s barge line activities, said 
General Ashburn, had become more tempered, and encourage- 
ment and support more frequent and sustained “as the reasons 
for the creation of the corporation, its ultimate objective, and 
its policy become better known, and it is realized that it is the 
only agency the people have to represent them directly in the 
involved transportation system of today.” 

In the year, said the general, there were two separate or- 
ganizations which studied the question of leasing and operating 
all the facilities operated by the corporation “which indicates 
that private capital has about reached the conclusion that the 
corporation has made great progress in carrying on to the 
point ‘where the system can be transferred to private ownership 
to the best advantage of the government,’ as prescribed in the 
basic law creating the corporation.” 

General Ashburn also said the corporation was intensively 
investigating the subject of moving goods requiring refrigera- 
tion, such as frozen meats, beer in barrels and kegs, dairy 
products, citrus fruit, etc. 

“We feel that some progress has been made,” said he, “and 
if the problem can be satisfactorily solved, there will be opened 
up a new field of usefulness for the barge lines which has been 
heretofore fallow.” 

Addressing himself to the subjétt of results of operation 
of the government lines, General Ashburn said: 


In my annual report for 1934 I pointed out that due to the reor- 
ganization effective January 1, 1935, the corporation had again swung 
from the red to the black, and it affords me, the advisory board, and 
the board of managers great pleasure and satisfaction to point to the 
operating results of 1935; a net income of $658,902.88 and a net profit 
of $703,107.38. To the net income there was added funds actually col- 
lected for depreciation in the sum of $612,938.68, so the actual funds 
derived from operations amounted to $1,271,841.56. The total funds ob- 
tained during the year amounted to $1,466,086.52. * * * 

The corporation has consistently supported the Federal Coordina- 
tor of Transportation in advocating the regulation of common carriers 
by water, and the reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, whereby each system of transportation should have a fair 
representation, and whet® the public interests should be really safe- 
guarded. 

My own belief in this mater has been expressed often and pub- 
licly, and has been arrived at after a very intensive study covering the 
past 17 years. 

It is, that there can never be a real coordinated, cooperative sys- 
tem of transportation developed in the United States unless and until 
the charges made for performing a certain service bear some real and 
reasonable relation to the cost of performing such service, Insofar as 
practicable, we apply that principle to our own rates. 

A new service inaugurated during the year on the Missouri as far 
west as Kansas City, the barges going as far as Leavenworth for 
grain, proved its worth from the start, and it is believed that it will 
be on a paying basis during 1936. 

Kansas City, Kans., is building a large grain elevator through 
which we hope to handle large quantities of grain, extending the bene- 
fits of cheap water transportation to a large part of the interior which 
has not heretofore been practicable. 

With the completion of raising lock No. 17 on the Warrior River, 
those waters will be backed up in Mulberry and Locust Forks to 
valuable coal mines on the river bank, with the result that large quan- 
tities will be distributed all water, at very reasonable rates. When this 
tonnage is available, the Warrior River division should show a hand- 
some profit. Although the tonnage decreased 8,166 tons, it is interest- 
ing to note the progressive improvement on the Warrior, which finally 
swung into the black for December, 1935. The combined figures for 
the Warrior River and Warrior River Terminal Co. show the en- 
couraging figure of $9,574 net income for that month. 

A study of the Warrior River Terminal Co.’s operation throws 
considerable light upon the eristic question of whether a Government 
agency can function as efficiently as a private corporation. This com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Inland Waterways Corporation, is incorpo- 
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rated under the laws of Alabama, owns and operates a short line rail- 
way, is subject to every cost that any other railroad in the United 
States is subjected to, and earned 4.1 per cent on its capital stock of 
$1,250,000 during 1935. And this is the railroad that was thrown into 
the hands of a receiver by the Southern Rallroad, and its abandon- 
ment asked, and which was finally sold, by order of the court, for 
$500,000. 


The tonnage on the lower Mississippi increased from 1,072,687 in 
1934 to 1,317,411 in 1935. 

The tonnage of the upper Mississippi River increased from 148,068 
in 1934 to 240,215 in 1935. 

The tonnage on the Chicago division increased from 286,816 in 
1934 to 346,097 in 1935. 

The tonnage to and from the Pacific coast increased from 120,598 
in 1934 to 127,900 in 1935. 

Our traffic department informs me that the prospective tonnage 
for 1936 is exceedingly bright, large commitments of tonnage having 
already been made. 

The operating department functioned very satisfactorily. * * * 


General Ashburn reported that negotiations between com- 
mon water carriers on inland waterways and the railroads were 
progressing and that the last meeting was characterized “by a 
complete absence of animosity.” 

“A genuine desire to bring about harmonious relations 
resulted in a compromise regarding sugar rates, which unques- 
tionably prevented a rate war,” said he. 

The report includes extracts from reports of L. D. Chaffee, 
traffic manager; H. R. Odell, general operating manager; and 
the report of Guy Bartley, secretary-treasurer. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Bartley of the govern- 
ment barge lines includes estimates of free services received 
by the Inland Waterways Corporation which a privately owned 
carrier would be obliged to pay for. These estimates were re- 
quested by General Ashburn, according to the report. The items 
are enumerated by Mr. Bartley with discussion that follows: 


1. Rent of 2,200 square feet of office space in the Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., occupied by the executive office, $3,850.00. 

2. Difference between commercial and Government rates on tele- 
grams handled during 1935 (actual), $10,486.85. 

3. Postage—based upon actual test for 3 months’ period, $50,000.00. 

4. Federal income tax (estimated), $60,000.00. 

Total, $124,336.85. 


Privately owned carriers operating on the inland waterways of the 
United States are not subject to taxes on their floating equipment 
but are taxed on the assessed value of their investments in terminal 
property and equipment. The basis of assessment and the rate of taxes 
on such investments vary according to the location, and in the absence 
of any definite information on the subject an estimate of State taxes 
is omitted. 

Most of the terminal facilities used by this corporation are munici- 
pally owned, making it impracticable to apply a certain percentage of 
our operating revenues to cover taxes, which basis has been frequently 
suggested. 

The comptroller of the corporation reported the direct saving to 
the public on traffic handled by the Federal Barge Lines during 1935 
amounted to $1,900,000. This is the difference between charges paid 
on traffic routed via the Federal Barge Lines and what the charges 
would have been if the traffic had moved all-rail. 


Mr. Bartley said that, due to the necessity of making a 
number of adjustments in the appraised value of equipment 
transferred to the corporation, which were made under specific 
rulings of the Bureau of Accounts of the Commission, it was 
deemed necessary to restate the profit and loss account of the 
Federal Barge Lines and the Warrior River Terminal Company 
by years from the beginning of the corporation period June 1, 
1924 (when the corporation took over the War Department’s 
river operations) to the end of 1935. This shows a total “net 
profit” for the period of $525,876.94 as set forth in the following 
table: 





Federal 
Barge Warrior River 
Lines, net Terminal Co., Auxiliary Total net 
Year profit net profit expenditures profit 

RR ee” | Sacceane.  § sememnme $ 303,474.29* 
ee = eee ses $ 285.37 47,636.96 
re 210,309.71 $ 5,529.24* 6,314.95 198,465.52 
SE twas ke wae 46,022.95* 17,406.57* 25,890.21 89,319.73* 
426,297.72 45,523.57 73,429.46 398,391.83 
ee ees 24,507.79* 1,468.03 60,267.64 83,307.40* 
SN Scckoun ch 141,584.83 27,488.58* 46,127.82 67,968.43 
EERE =: 258,980.25 20,838.01 31,145.56 248,672.70 
ar 473,688.01 5,469.39 12,358.70 466,798.70 
DE wit ieire nie 25,300.06 58,648.91 9,576.15 74,372.82 
a aere 985, 368.50* 23,183.31 142,435.81 1,104,621.00* 
er 651,802.83 51,304.55 3,541.06 699,566.32 

Total ....$781,238.29 $156,011.38 $411,372.73 $ 525,876.94 
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EXPORT RATES STAND 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission refused to suspend protested tariffs nam- 
ing revised export class and commodity rates to and import 
rates from Gulf and south Atlantic ports from and to points 
in Central Territory, filed in purported compliance with the 
Commission’s findings in export and import rates to and from 
southern ports (205 I. C. C. 511), and they became effective 
April 10. They were allowed to become operative subject to 
the understanding that, so far as the protested tariffs failed 
to provide in full for the basis found justified in that case in 
findings Nos. 7 and 8, corrections would be promptly filed. 
Southern port interests asked for suspension on the ground 
that the proposed rates would unduly prefer Canadian ports 
and divert traffic from them. 

At the time it acted on the requests for suspension the 
Commission decided to institute an investigation into the ques- 
tion of whether the class and commodity rates between points 
in Central Territory and the Canadian ports were unduly prefer- 
ential of the Canadian ports and unduly prejudicial to United 
States Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS BY SEA 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With approval by the Senate of the White bill, S. 1152, the 
uniform ocean bill of lading bill, April 7, as it was passed the 
preceding day by the House, Congress finally enacted legisla- 
tion designed to give effect to the so-called Hague Rules govern- 
ing the carriage of goods by sea, with amendments, to the end 
that uniformity may be established in ocean bills of lading. 

The bill was passed at the last session of Congress by the 
Senate. The House committee on merchant marine and fisher- 
ies recently favorably reported it to the House for passage. It 
made only one change in the bill. That change was in substi- 
tuting in one place the word “includes” for “included,” to make 
it the present instead of past tense. The change was made 
necessary due to a typographical error, it was stated. This 
change, however, required the returning of the bill to the 
Senate, which accepted the amendment. 

An outline of the provisions of the bill, accompanied by 
explanation with respect to the Hague Rules treaty, was pub- 
lished in The Traffic World, March 28, p. 576. 


President Roosevelt, it is expected, will sign the bill. The 
act provides that it shall take effect ninety days after the date 
of its approval which will be the day the President signs it. 
It is provided, however, that nothing in the act shall apply dur- 
ing a period not to exceed one year following its approval to 
any contract for the carriage of goods by sea, made before the 
date on which the act is approved, nor to any bill of lading or 
similar document of title issued, whether before or after such 
— of approval in pursuance of any such contract as afore- 
said. 


Consideration was being given this week to the question 
of whether it would be necessary for the Department of State 
to return to the Senate for adoption of reservations the Hague 
Rules treaty which was ratified by the Senate April 1, 1935, in 
order to make the treaty conform to the provisions of the 
White act. The view at the Department of State, it was under- 
stood, was that it would not be necessary to return the treaty 
to the Senate. 


Proponents of the legislation plan to prepare a statement 
outlining what shippers should do under the act. 


ROPER RATE ORDER UPHELD 


The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce has received advices that the federal court at New York 
which heard the case brought by Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc., 
attacking the order of Secretary Roper requiring the line to 
file its rates with the bureau, has denied the request for an 
injunction against enforcement of the order. 

The order in question, issued November 18, 1935, after the 
Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., operating non-conference ships in for- 
eign commerce, had refused to comply with a general order 
requiring the line to file on or before December 16, 1935, each 
port-to-port and transshipment rate charged and or collected 
by it during the period from September 1, 1935, to November 
12, 1935, for the transportation of property, except cargo loaded 
and carried in bulk without mark or count, from all points in 
continental United States to all points in foreign countries. 

The Isbrandtsen-Moller line refused to comply with the 
general order requiring lines operating in foreign commerce 
to file rates charged prior to the filing dates, and Secretary 
pany then issued the specific order which the line also refused 
to obey. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RATE FIGHT 


The establishment and continuance of unremunerative and 
noncompensatory rates, according to the view of Examiner 
John A. Russell, expressed in a proposed report in Shipping 
Board Bureau No. 120, Seas Shipping Co. vs. American South 
African Line, Inc., et al., is inimical to the policy set forth in 
the merchant marine act of 1920. An agreement under which 
a group of carriers charges such rates, the examiner says, “is 
clearly inimical to the commerce of the United States and its 
approval should not be continued.” 

In making that declaration Mr. Russell was dealing with 
rates from the Atlantic coast of the United States to south 
and east Africa, which had been brought to a low level by 
competition. The complainant alleged that the defendants had 
been operating fighting ships and that the defendants, all for- 
eign flag ships except the American South African Line, Inc., 
constituting a conference, had refused to admit it to the con- 
ference. It asked the cancellation of the agreement under 
which the conference operated, No. 3578, if it was not admitted 
to participate in that agreement. The complainant also asked 
that agreements Nos. 3578A and 3578B be canceled. In dis- 
posing of the matter, the examiner said: 


Complainant’s request that this agreement (No. 3578) be cancelled 
is of course contingent upon the continued refusal of defendants to 
grant its application. Whether its admission to participation in this 
agreement would result in the restoration of rates to a level no longer 
detrimental to our commerce cannot be determined from the record. 
As already stated, however, defendants have failed to show just and 
reasonable cause why complainant should not be admitted to this 
agreement. In the absence of such a showing complainant clearly has 
a legal right to be admitted. The present unremunerative level of 
rates in the trade, however, is of more concern to this department and, 
apparently, to the complainant, than the mere question of whether or 
not complainant is admitted to participation in this agreement. 

Inasmuch as there is no evidence that the shipping act has been 


violated no grounds for the award of reparation by this department 
exist. : 

The department should find that defendants have not operated a 
fighting ship or ships in violation of section 14 of the shipping act, 
1916; that the provisions of section 14a, paragraph 2, are not appli- 
cable to carriers operating from the United States to foreign ports; 
that sufficient justification to warrant disapproval or cancellation un- 
der section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, of agreements Nos. 3578-A 
and 3578-B has not been shown. Action on the request for cancella- 
tion of agreement No. 3578 should be withheld and the record kept 
open for sufficient time to permit defendants to act in accordance 
with the views set forth in this report. 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO CHARGES 


Additional complaints seeking reparation on account of im- 
position of assembling and distributing charges on intercoastal 
shipments have been filed with the Shipping Board Bureau 
and docketed as follows: No. 387, General Cable Corporation 
vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al., and No. 388, 
Procter & Gamble Co. et al. vs. American Line Steamship 
Corporation et al. 

Additional complaints seeking reparation on account of im- 
position of assembling and distributing charges on intercoastal 
shipments have been filed with the Shipping Board Bureau in 
No. 389, Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation vs. Williams 
Steamship Corporation; No. 390, Samson Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration vs. Nelson Steamship Co., and No. 391, Samson Tire 
& Rubber Corporation vs. Christenson Steamship Co. 


WATER RATE REFUND 


In special docket No. 32, Secretary Roper, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has ordered the Panama Mail Steamship 
Company to pay the Brunswig Drug Co reparation of $19.89 
on account of application of an unreasonable rate to a ship- 
ment of cocoa butter from New York to Los Angeles Harbor, 
Cal. A rate of $4 was found unreasonable to extent it ex- 
ceeded subsequently established rate of $1.85. The steamship 
line asked authority to make the refund. 


SHIPMENTS TO CANADA 


The Department of Commerce has issued a second revision 
of its trade promotion series No. 91, “Preparing Shipments to 
Canada,” due to the extension to the United States by Canada 
of most-favored-foreign-nation rates of duty, effective January 
1, 1936, under the trade agreement between the two countries. 
Copies of the document may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 


MONTREAL TO NEW YORK WATERWAY 


In compliance with a request of Congress the International 
Joint Commission has set in motion machinery looking to the 
making of a survey to determine the feasibility of a water route 
from Montreal on the St. Lawrence River to New York City 
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via Lake Champlain and the Hudson River. This commission 
has a United States section and a Canadian section and deals, 
among other things, with disputes relating to use of boundary 
waters. The commission had before it this week U. S. army 
engineers and engineers assigned by the Canadian government 
to consider arrangements for making the survey. Members of 
the commission and the engineers will make an inspection trip 
over the proposed route this summer and later public hearings 
will be held. 


PASSENGER VESSEL LOAD LINES 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
held a hearing this week on H. R. 11915, a bill amending the 
coastwise load line act to give the Department of Commerce 
authority to assign load lines on passenger vessels based on 
buoyancy of such vessels and stability of such vessels in a dam- 
aged condition rather than based on structural strength of the 
vessel and other characteristics determining its seaworthiness. 
The Department of Commerce recommended passage of the 
bill. Some shipowners opposed it on the ground that it was not 
necessary to amend the act as proposed. The department said 
if the bill were passed every vessel qualified to carry passengers 
would have two load lines, one based on its use as a cargo ship 
and the other based on use of the vessel as a passenger or 
combination cargo and passenger vessel. It said that, at the 
present time, it did not have the authority to restrict the load- 
ing of passenger vessels to a depth consistent with safety 
against disasters. 


ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


Representative Pittenger of Minnesota has advised the 
House of the perfecting of a permanent organization by mem- 
bers of Congress who are advocating ratification of a treaty 
with Canada providing for canalization of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. Representative Culkin of New York is chairman 
and Mr. Pittenger, secretary, of the organization. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The War Department has announced allotment of $35,000 
for repairs to Galveston Harbor, Tex., of $147,500 for mainte- 
nance work in the Rock Island, IIll., district; of $25,800 for 
dredging White Lake Harbor, Mich.; of $38,000 for maintenance 
dredging in Cape Cod Canal; and of $30,000 for dredging in 
Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo River, Mich. 


McCORMICK AGENT FOR ANCHOR LINE 


The McCormick Steamship Company announces that, ef- 
fective May 1, it has been appointed Pacific coast freight agent 
for the Anchor Line, which operates a fleet of vessels between 
New York and Boston and Dublin, Londonderry, Belfast, and 
Glasgow. The line, with American headquarters in New York, 
operates a weekly service from May through October and bi- 
weekly service the rest of the year, sailing from New York 
on Saturdays. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS AND COASTWISE LAWS 


Exemption of the Virgin Islands from the coastwise laws 
which exclude operations of foreign vessels in the coastwise 
trades of the United States is provided in a bill, S. 754, passed 
by the House. Amendment of the measure made necessary 
sending it back to the Senate. Under it the President by 
proclamation may extend the coastwise laws to the islands. The 
exemption has been provided to enable continuation of services 
to and from the islands by foreign lines. When American flag 
shipping is adequate, it is expected the coastwise laws may be 
applied to the islands. 

The Senate agreed to the bill as it was passed by the House, 
making congressional action on it final. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen has been designated to represent 
yard foremen, yard helpers, switchtenders and herders of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana. There were 
483 votes vast for the trainmen’s brotherhood and 58 for the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America in an election held under 
the auspices of the board. 

The board has certified that the Dining Car Employes’ 
Union, Local No. 351, has been designated to represent the 
dining car cooks, waiters, waiters-in-charge, and buffet at- 
tendants of the Alton Railroad Co. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Concealed Loss and Damage Claims 


(Twenty-first of 36 articles on Industrial Traffic Management by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and Transportation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Research, Associated Traffic Clubs of America.) 


ONCEALED loss claims are those arising from the loss, 
( theft, or pilferage of shipments in which the loss is not 

discovered before the freight has arrived at destination 
and delivery has been made to representatives of the con- 
signees at the destination stations or actually delivered by em- 
ployees of the carriers or their agents—as in store-door de- 
livery services or in trap or ferry car services—to the con- 
signees at the consignees’ places of business. The representa- 
tives of the consignees accept the goods in apparent good order 
and condition and sign clear or clean receipts for the goods. 
On subsequent investigation, however, it is discovered that the 
contents of the packages do not equal in amount the quantity 
of goods placed in the package by the shipper; as indicated by 
the seller’s invoice, packing slip, or other statement of quan- 
tity. 

. Concealed damage claims are those that result after goods 
have been received by the consignees or delivered by the car- 
riers at destination in apparent good order and clear receipts 
are signed for the shipments by the consignees, later examina- 
tion revealing that the goods have been damaged in transpor- 
tation without the damage being apparent from the condition 
of the packages at the time of delivery. 


Of course, if the appearance or condition of the packages 
indicates that the contents are in bad condition—if the con- 
tents rattle in the boxes, if the outside surfaces are sticky, or 
if the containers are leaking—the representative of the con- 
signee should not sign a receipt for the goods until the pack- 
ages have been opened in the presence of a representative of 
the carrier and the condition of the contents has been noted 
on the freight receipt. If this is done when concealed damage 
or loss is suspected, it removes the claims from the category of 
concealed loss and damage claims and places them in the 
class of ordinary claims, with the additional advantage of the 
facts with respect to the loss or damage certified to by a rep- 
resentative of the carrier. All that remains to be proved is that 
the goods were in good condition and the amounts invoiced and 
billed actually were in the packages at the time the goods 
were received by the originating carrier. 


The receipt given a carrier hy a consignee for freight ship- 
ments without examination of the contents of the packages 
in the presence of a representative of the carrier is prima facie 
evidence of the recept of the goods in good condition and cor- 
rect quantity, rebuttable by good and sufficient evidence prov- 
ing that the goods were not in good condition or in correct 
quantity when received from the delivering carrier. It is 
necessary, not only to prove damage or shortage, but to prove 
that the goods were not in the same condition or in the same 
quantity as shipped when they were received. 


Inspection of the Goods by Carriers’ Representatives. 


As soon as concealed loss or damage is discovered by the 
consignee, it is desirable, if not imperative, that the agent of 
the delivering carrier be notified so that arrangements can be 
made to have the containers and their contents examined by a 
representative of the delivering carrier. The instructions ac- 
companying the “Standard Form for Presentation of Loss and 
Damage Claims” provide: 


In order that the carrier may have an opportunity to inspect goods 
and thereby properly verify claims, any loss or damage discovered after 
delivery should be reported to the delivering agent, as far as possible, 
immediately upon discovery, or within forty-eight hours after receipt 
of goods by consignee. 


In some cases, the containers are not unpacked immediately 
or even soon after delivery, but the goods in the containers are 
taken into store awaiting use or reshipment. Sometimes the 
concealed loss or damage is not discovered for weeks or months 
after the goods have been delivered by the carriers. If the con- 
cealed loss or damage is discovered within the period which 
claims may be filed, the agent of the delivering carrier should 
be notified immediately so that inspection can be made. It is 
desirable that unpacking be suspended as soon as the loss or 
damage is discovered so that the carrier’s inspector may see 
the goods and containers as they are packed. 

Most railroads require that the inspectors sent by the de- 
livering agents to verify concealed loss and damage claims 
make a detailed report of their findings. A typical report of 
this sort requires the following information to be supplied: 


Description of the shipment. 

Point of origin. 

Name and address of consignor. 

Name and address of consignee. 

Way-bill number and date. 

Car initials and number. 

Date of arrival of shipment. 

Date and time of delivery of shipment to the drayman. 
Name of drayman. 

10. Date and time shipment was received by consignee. 

11. Statement as to whether or not goods were unpacked before 
inspection was made. 

12. Statement of time the consignee gave notice and requested 
inspection of goods. 

13. Statement of evidence discovered by inspector indicating rob- 
bery in course of transportation, in cases where shortage is claimed. 

14. Statement of opinion of inspector as to whether or not there 
was sufficient space in package to contain goods alleged to be missing. 

15. Statement as to whether or not comparison of check of goods 
with invoice or weighing of package verified alleged loss. 

16. Statement as to whether box, if wooden, was new or used. 

17. Statement as to whether or not box was strapped or corded. 

18. If a fibre-board box was used, statement as to whether or not 
flaps were glued or sealed. 

19. Statement of circumstances and results of inspections of previ- 
ous shipments for same consignee. 

20. Whether or not condition of package or contents indicated 
cause of loss or damage. 

21. Whether or not loss or damage was of such nature that it 
could have been noticed at time of delivery. 

22. Changes suggested to reduce susceptibility to loss or damage 
if, in opinion of inspector, goods were improperly boxed, crated, 
wrapped, or packed. 

23. Full statement of any additional facts or information that 
may have material bearing on question of responsibility of carriers 
for claimed loss or damage. 

24. Destination station. 

25. Date of inspection. 

26. Signature of inspector. 

27. Signature of consignee. 


OBEN ARPewPY 


The detail contained in this report serves to indicate the 
care that must be taken by shippers and carriers to establish 
as completely as possible the nature, extent, and cause of the 
concealed loss or damage in order to discover, first, that the 
alleged loss or damage actually occurred; second, where the 
loss or damage occurred; and third, whether the loss or dam- 
age occurred when the goods were in the possession of the 
carrier, before they left the possession of the shipper, afte: 
they were delivered to truckmen either at the point of origin 
or destination, or after they had been delivered to the consignee 
at destination. The best possible evidence must be adduced to 
discover these vital facts. 


Supporting Documents. 


In preparing concealed loss or damage claims, the claim- 
ants proceed precisely as in the case of regular loss or damage 
claims, preparing a “Standard Form for Presentation of Loss 
and Damage Claims” and supporting the claim with the origi- 
nal bill of lading, or bond of indemnity, if the original bill of 
‘lading has been surrendered to the carrier or lost or mislaid; 
the original paid freight bill; the original or certified copy of 
the invoice; and other evidential data proving the loss or dam- 
age claimed. 

In addition to these documents, the claimants are required 
to submit answers made by the shippers to a series of questions 
pertaining to the shipments on which concealed loss or damage 
claims are filed. The form of these questions was first recom- 
mended by a committee of shipping interests and the confer- 
ence committee of the Freight Claim Association in joint ses- 
sion in New York in 1917. This so-called “Shippers Form” is 
used in lieu of affidavit required previously by the shipper to 
support a concealed loss or damage claim. The form contains 
the following identifying data: 


Shipper’s claim number. 

Consignee’s claim number. 

Point of origin of shipment. 

Date of shipment. 

Name of shipper. 

Commodity. 

Point of destination. 

Number of packages comprising shipment. 
Name and address of consignee. 


© OH Rm Goo 


Following this preliminary identification data, a series of 
cogent question are asked and answers to them are required 


1 Recommended, November 27, 1917, 
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to be made in writing, signed by a responsible employee of the 
shipper. 

The first question is: “When were the goods packed, if 
known? This information is required to establish whether or 
not the goods were actually packed by the shipper before this 
particular transportation movement on which loss or damage 
resulted. The question is also asked: ‘Where were the goods 
packed ?” 

Second, several questions are grouped to inquire into the 
records bearing on the actual contents of the packages and the 
materials used in packing: “Were all the articles for which 
claim is made packed in container and in good order?” “Does 
your record indicate whether or not the container was packed 
to its full capacity with the property shipped?” “If not packed 
full, what material occupied the remaining space?” These 
questions are asked in order to establish the probability of the 
fact of the loss and to give clues as to where or when the loss 
occurred. The records of claim investigation contain instances 
where pilferers have been discovered and arrested after having 
been traced through the materials used to fill the containers 
after the goods have been removed. 

A third group of questions inquires into the outside protec- 
tion of the packages against pilferage or breakage. ‘Was the 
package protected against abstraction or damage to contents 
by being strapped, sealed, corded, or otherwise specifically 
protected? If so, how? In some cases, shipping rules require 
that the packages be so protected while, in other cases, the 
fact that the packages were protected when shipped and not 
so protected when received establishes the fact that they have 
been tampered with. 

A fourth group of questions seeks to establish the identity 
of the cartage agency used to transport the goods to the sta- 
tion of origin and the time the goods were delivered to the 
trucker. This information is compared with the data concern- 
ing the time the goods were delivered to the originating car- 
rier. If too long an interval of time has elapsed between the 
time when the carter received the goods and the time when he 
delivered the goods to the carrier, an inference is raised that 
the loss or damage may have occurred while the freight was 
in the hands of the cartage agent. This is especially true if 
the goods were in possession of the truckmen overnight or dur- 
ing a meal period when the contents of truck may not have had 
adequate protection against theft. The questions asked in this 
connection are: “On what date was the shipment delivered to 
the truckman? Was the shipment delivered to the truckman 
before or after 12 o’clock noon? Was the delivery made to 
the carrier by your (the shipper’s) own truck? If not, give 
the name of the trucking company. Give the name of the driver 
of the truck in either case, if known. If not delivered by truck, 
state how delivered.” Deliveries may have been made by the 
carrier’s own pick-up service, or in freight cars, by trap or ferry 
car service. 


The statements of fact in answer to these pertinent ques- 
tions must be certified to by the representative of the shipper 
as being true in every particular, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. 

The place and date, the signature of the employee of the 
shipper, and the capacity in which he is employed are indicated 


in the “Shipper’s Form,” filed with the claim as a supporting 
document. 


A corresponding and complementary form, the “Con- 
signee’s Form,” containing answers to questions by a responsi- 
ble employee of the consignee, is also required to be filed by 
claimants to support concealed loss or damage claims. The 
general purpose of these questions and answers to the con- 
signee is to verify or refute and amplify the statements made 
about the shipments by the shippers. 

The first part of the form identifies the claim and the 
shipment by showing the shipper’s claim number, the con- 
signee’s claim number, the point of origin, date of shipment, 
shipper, commodity, destination, number of packages, and con- 
signee. 

The first group of questions pertains to the trucking or 
other mode of delivery of the goods to the consignee. “Was 
the shipment handled by your truck? If not, give name of 
trucking company. Give name of driver in either case, if 
known. If not received by truck, state how received.” 

The next group of questions has to do with the time and 
place of the discovery of the alleged loss or damage. “On what 
date was the shipment received at your place of business? 
On what date was the loss or damage discovered? By whom 
was it discovered ?” 

Another group of questions pertains to the notification of 
the carrier by the consignee of the discovery of the loss or 
damage and the inspection of the goods by the carrier’s rep- 
resentative. ‘“On what date was the carrier notified of the loss 
or damage? Who was notified of the loss or damage? If 
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inspected, by whom and on what date?” A copy of the in- 
spector’s report is attached to the claim as a supporting docu- 
cent, if an inspection is made. 

The next group is directed to the condition of the con- 
tainer. ‘What condition of contents, wrappers, or cartons 
indicated loss or damage? Of what material was the container 
constructed? Was examination of container made before open- 
ing or after opening? What evidence was there, if any, indica- 
ting that the container had been tampered with? Was the 
container sealed, strapped, or corded?” The last of this series 
of questions relates directly to a similar question asked of the 
shipper and the answers are not only checks, one on the other, 
but serve to indicate, if the statements of the shipper and con- 
signee are correct, how the loss or damage occurred. If, on 
the other hand, the containers were not strapped, sealed, or 
corded when received and the consignee may fairly be pre- 
sumed to know that they should have been, the consignee is 
under some obligation to explain why the containers were not 
inspected immediately, in view of this suspicious circumstance. 

Finally, the questions are asked: “Was the container 
packed to its full capacity with the property shipped?” If not, 
what material occupied the remaining space?” These questions, 
like several others asked of the consignee, serve to check on 
the data supplied by the shipper and to assist in determining 
the fact and shed some light on the theft. 

The consignee’s answers to the questions are dated and 
signed by a responsible employee and certified to as true to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. The “Consignee’s Form,” 
like the “Shipper’s Form,” is filed to support concealed loss and 
damage claims in lieu of affidavits formerly required to be 
filed by consignees. 

In some cases, claimants use Shipper’s and Consignees 
forms supplied by the carriers, but many large industrial traffic 
departments use similar forms with their companies’ names 
printed on them. In all cases, duplicate copies of the forms 
together with a duplicate copy of the “Standard Form for 
Presentation of Loss and Damage Claims” and other supporting 
documents should be retained by the claimant. 

In case of concealed loss or damage claims and in certain 
types of overcharge claims, an affidavit concerning the weight 
and quantity of the material shipped is sometimes required or 
desirable. A typical standard form of this sort prepared in 
blank to be filled out and signed by an employee or employees 
of the shipper before a notary public, is here reproduced: 
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POOR We, Cie SUMO ek ic kee ai lida ctivdecedgoussaengueeaas in 
and for said County and State, personally came 


pibabds tateuancods who being by me duly sworn, did say that! they oe 
a er ee We sian innatesusateenone that 
Pod a -N Initial 

| they f OE ORE Fi avin v5 500k ccecwketcrs Secs cabelas ee cae 
SNES dic Soa Sn eV eeevdswk>s oe bibs Ones anne ¥edeg 19...., consigned to 
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| their f ability, knowledge and belief that said car contained when 


(Signed) 
Subscribed and .swarn to before me this 
Pe ree Pere ve Re 
In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and Notarial Seal, the day and 
year aforesaid. 


The time limits for filing congealed loss and damage claims 
and for instituting suits based on such claims are precisely the 
same as in the case of ordinary loss or damage claims. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Fred W. Albertson, Washington, D. C.; Eugene 
R. Attkisson, Louisville, Ky.; William R. Attkisson, Louisville, 
Ky.; C. M. Bain, Norfolk, Va.; Mare Bazin, New York, N. Y.; 
Thomas R. Blaine, Kingfisher, Okla.; Richard D. Bogner, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Z. D. Bohrer, Denver, Colo.; F. M. Bradley, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles C. Brown, Memphis, Tenn.; William E. 
Buchelt, West Bend, Wis.; Edward Butler, Portland, Ore.; V. A. 
Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. G. Carson, Washington, D. C.; 
William H. Chamberlain, Cleveland, O.; R. G. Cherry, Gastonia, 
N. C.; Allison Choate, New York, N. Y.; N. J. Christman, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Joseph Cohen, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh L. M. Cole, New 
York, N. Y.; Frank P. Cornelisen, Green Bay, Wis.; A. R. Corn- 
wall, Watertown, N. Y.; Daniel J. Crecca, Newark, N. J.; M. J. 
Cronin, Jersey City, N. J.; Harmar D. Denny, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Herbert R. Dewart, Gold Beach, Ore.; C. R. Dineen, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Cecil R. Ditsch, Littleton, Colo.; John P. Ditzen- 
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bach, Washington, D. C.; Stannard Dunn, New York, N. Y.; 
Dean H. Eastman, Seattle, Wash.; R. D. Epps, Sumter, S. C.; 
L. Paul Ewell, Pocomoke City, Md.; Edward C. Farmer, Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; C. M. Feuquay, Chandler, Okla.; Ben H. Fleet, 
Jr., Fort Worth, Tex.; Amos V. Foster, St. Louis, Mo.; Sue E. 
Gantt, Washington, D. C.; Harris A. Gordon, New York, N. Y.; 
William C. Gotshalk, Camden, N. J.; John R. Green, St. Louis, 
Mo.; John C. Grover, Kansas City, Mo.; Hugh E. Hale, New 
York, N. Y.; Frank A. Harrington, Toledo, O.; Edward G. Har- 
rison, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Raymond J. Healey, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; A. Longstreet Heiskell, Memphis, Tenn.; Leslie Henry, 
Toledo, O.; Grover C. Hoff, Springfield, Ill.; L. B. Hollowell, 
Gastonia, N. C.; John C. Holten, Minneapolis, Minn.; George K. 
Hourwich, New York, N. Y.; J. Elton Huckabay, Baton Rouge, 
La.; James W. Husted, Jr., New York, N. Y.; Phil Jacobson, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Henry B. Koonce, High Point, N. C.; 
Maurice M. Kreis, New York, N. Y.; Herbert A. Kuvin, Newark, 
N. J.; Warren E. Libby, Los Angeles, Calif.; Lawrence C. 
Loughry, Indianapolis, Ind.; Gerald E. Lyons, Cresco, Ia.; D. M. 
McCracken, Amarillo, Tex.; James W. McEvoy, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; James W. McGan, Omaha, Nebr.; E. T. McIlvaine, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Eugene F. McPike, Chicago, Ill.; Edward A. Mag, 
New Britain, Conn.; Arthur Y. Milam, Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert 
R. Milam, Jacksonville, Fla.; Philip Mondello, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry D. Moyle, Salt Lake City, Utah; Walter J. Nilan, Helena, 
Mont.; D. C. Nolan, Iowa City, Ia.; James W. Oram, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; W. L. Owen, Memphis, Tenn.; Chester A. Pearl- 
man, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sydney R. Prince, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
Lynn S. Richards, Salt Lake City, Utah; John H. Riley, Kansas 
City, Kan.; George Roberts, New York, N. Y.; Abraham Rot- 
wein, New York, N. Y.; Paul G. Rouse, Bristol, Va.; William 
V. Sandhaus, Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph S. Scheinberg, New 
York, N. Y.; Lewis William Sees, New York, N. Y.; Arthur M. 
Sells, Milwaukee, Wis.; George H. Semler, New York, N. Y.; 
William A. Shanahan, Fort Worth, Tex.; H. G. Shaw, Wichita, 
Kan.; J. H. Shepherd, Memphis, Tenn.; Frederick B. Smillie, 
Norristown, Pa.; Robert S. Smith, Indianapolis, Ind.; Arthur J. 
Snedecker, Jefferson City, Mo.; Roy M. Snetzer, Columbus, O.; 
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Jerome Solomon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. David Spruill, New York, 
N. Y.; U. B. Squier, Joplin, Mo.; Guy K. Stewart, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Leland Taliaferro, Newark, N. J.; Robert L. Taylor, John- 
son City, Tenn.; Howard W. Vesey, Washington, D. C.; Bart 
F. Wade, Los Angeles, Calif.; Philip R. Wagenheim, New York, 
N. Y.; Frank S. Walker, Boston, Mass.; Edward R. Walsh, 
Chicago, Ill.; Thomas W. Walsh, St. Paul, Minn.; F. Richard 
Weber, Kansas City, Mo.; James J. Weinstein, Boston, Mass.; 
Irvine F. Womble, Norfolk, Va. 


RAIL TRESPASSER ACCIDENTS 


Despite the vigilance of railroads and other policing au- 
thorities, 2,643 trespassers on railroad property and illegal rid- 
ers on trains were killed in train and train-service accidents 
in the United States in 1935, according to reports filed with 
the Commission by the steam roads of the country and made 
public by the Association of American Railroads, which adds: 


This was an increase over such fatalities in 1934, when 2,566 
trespassers were killed in similar accidents, and again draws attention 
to the serious safety problem which confronts the railroads due to 
trespassing on the property of rail lines. 

Trespassers injured during the year totalled 2,690, compared with 
2,781 injured in 1934. 

Most of the fatalities throughout he year were those who were 
either struck or run over along railroad tracks but not at public cross- 
ings. These took a toll of 1,499 lives last year compared with 1,470 
in 1934. There were 601 injured similarly. In getting on and off cars 
or locomotives, 312 trespassers were killed and 1,015 injured, the casu- 
alties from this cause being slightly lower than during the preceding 
year, while in miscellaneous accidents 704 trespassers were killed last 
year compared with 581 in 1934. Miscellaneous injured aggregated 834 
against 798 in the previous year. 


RAIL SAFETY BILL 


Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut, has introduced a bill, 
S. 4451, amending section 26 of the interstate commerce act 
relating to the installation, inspection, maintenance and repair 
of devices for promoting the safety of railroad operation. 


Why Not Try Sales Psychology? 


By CHARLES E. PARKS 


ECENTLY, the Western Association of Railway Execu- 
R tives published the results of a study of the practice of 

caravaning automobiles from the factories in the middle 
West to points in twenty-four western states. As a fact-finding 
compilation it is an excellent and exhaustive document. 

In its conclusions, a number of remedies were suggested that 
would tend to discourage the caravaning of automobiles and 
return much of this traffic to the rail lines. These included a 
general rate reduction on automobiles; the efficient enforcement 
of state laws and regulations applying to auto caravans; im- 
provement in business conditions that would tend to boost the 
labor cost of driving caravans and limit the availability of 
distressed labor for this purpose; limitation by the Commission 
of hours of service and qualifications of caravan drivers and 
regulations that would promote the safety and convenience of 
other users of the highways; fixing by the Commission of 
minimum contract rates for caravaning at a higher level 
than now prevailing; and, finally, the suggestion that deal- 
ers who ship their cars by rail should improve their selling 
methods. 


The fault in connection with the remedies suggested is very 
apparent. The railroads cannot put them into effect; their 
application depends on circumstances over which the railroads 
have no control; they depend on business conditions, legisla- 
tive action, the will of regulatory bodies, or judicial action. 


The one remedy that the railroads themselves could apply 
to regain some of this traffic was not mentioned. That remedy 
is the exercise of real salesmanship on the part of the railroads 
to get dealers to handle rail-shipped cars. 

The sales-minded executive reading this survey will wonder 
at this omission. Why was this remedy not suggested, particu- 
larly as the entire study pointed toward it as the most logical 
suggestion? It contained a mass of facts that could be used 
as effective sales arguments to persuade dealers to ship by rail. 
All the selling points that could be used for this purpose were 
there, but their use was not pointed out. Because they were 
not, the effectiveness of the survey was lost. It was only a 
collection of facts. 


It is true that the statement was made that an improve- 
ment in the selling efforts of automobile dealers who ship by 
rail would increase their sales, but isn’t it up to the railroads, 


as part of their sales strategy, to point out to the dealers how 
this can be done? 

The real reason for the failure in this instance to suggest 
modern selling methods as a remedy for regaining traffic lost 
to a competitive form of transportation is that most railroad 
executives do not realize yet the force of sales psychology on 
traffic volume in a competitive selling field. 

But others realize it. An industrialist recently said: “If 
I were suddenly appointed president of the —-——————_ Rail- 
road, my first official act would be to obtain the best written 
book dealing with elementary psychology and require every 
man in the organization holding a supervisory position to study 
it. A knowledge of the principles of psychology would do more 
to solve the problems associated with the selling of railroad 
service and its public relations than any specific remedy that 
could be proposed.” 

, This statement summarizes the views of many serious 
thinking men who are in close contact with the personnel of 
railroad organizations. 


What Is Sales Psychology? 


Psychology is a study of human behavior. It is concerned 
with the reasons, the motives, and the instincts that govern 
human conduct, and with mental processes and results of these 
processes. Until about fifty years ago psychology was con- 
sidered a branch of philosophy, but, because of the researches 
of certain psychologists, it took on a new meaning. Its prin- 
ciples were found to be of concrete application. They were seen 
to govern everyday affairs and ordinary human conduct. 

“But,” one might ask, “what has all this to do with the 
prosaic business of selling railroad transportation—of persuad- 
ing people to ship and travel by rail?” 

It has much to do with it—in fact, everything. The prin- 
ciples of psychology are the laws of human behavior. They 
are real laws. A knowledge of them will cause any traffic man 
to recognize the value of basic sales principles and seek their 
application to the sale of railroad transportation. He will rea- 
lize that these selling principles are not artificial rules to which 
his prospects may react, but are, in reality, human conduct 
reduced to a formula. And, once this view was accepted, the 
selling of railroad transportation would become surprisingly 
easy. In other words, such knowledge would cause him to 
think, and the thinker is the only real salesman in a competi- 
tive selling field. Others are mere servicemen. 
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In the past, a railroad traffic man regarded salesmanship 
as a personal relationship between himself and his customer, 
or between the road and its patron. At the most, he could see 
in it only a set of rules and maxims—a list of ‘“Do’s” and 
“Don'ts.” But that isn’t what salesmanship is. 

The selling of railroad service, in its last analysis, is a 
matter of stimulus and response between the railroad repre- 
sentative and his prospect, or, in a larger sense, between the 
railroad and its patron. A sale—the decision to ship freight or 
buy a ticket—is the result of a mental reaction, and this reac- 
tion is governed by the suggestions or stimuli implanted there 
by the salesman. 

Some suggestions are accepted, some are ignored, and 
some are rejected. The accepted suggestions are those that 
count and to know what will be accepted requires a knowledge 
of psychological principles. Without such knowledge, selling 
is only a hit-and-miss proposition. 

For example, it is a common practice for railroad traffic 
representatives to paint a gloomy picture of the railroad’s 
future in an appeal for business. Others use the plea of “no 
tonnage” for the same purpose. No one with a knowledge of 
the psychological reaction to such appeals would use these 
methods. Picture the effect of an automobile salesman’s appeal 
that, unless his company sold more cars in a town, the dealer 
would have to move out or his company would go bankrupt, 
or that his prospect should buy because he hasn’t sold many 
cars in this territory. Psychologically, the effect of such ap- 
peals on the automobile prospect is identical with the same 
type of appeal made to shippers by the railroad traffic repre- 
sentative. Such salesmanship seeks sympathy, not business. 

In a psychological sense, the selling of railroad trans- 
portation is no different from the selling of any other service or 
commodity. It is not a peculiar or unusual process; it is not 
subject to special rules or methods. True, the circumstances 
and conditions under which railroad transportation is sold are 
different, but, for that matter, so are the circumstances under 
which each ticket is sold or every shipment solicited. The, point 
is that something is being sold and the principles governing 
human relationships in this process are identical, regardless of 
the nature of the service or commodity being bargained for. 


Relation of Psychology to Selling Rail Service. 


Sales psychology relates to the laws for getting attention; 
the methods of arousing interest, creating desires, overcoming 
objections, and obtaining decisions. How many railroad traffic 
men are familiar with these laws? How many even know of 
their existence or admit their value? 


But a knowledge of them would enable one to understand 
the vast importance of motives on the part of the buyer of 
transportation service—the reasons that would persuade him 
to use or not to use railroad service. It would show him how 
to utilize these motives to get business. It would acquaint him 
with the so-called buying process—the mental reaction of a 
prospective shipper or passenger. Also, it would bring home 
to him the value of acquiring a detailed knowledge of railroad 
transportation and of the specific services offered by his com- 
pany. 

Psychology gives him the “selling viewpoint” without which 
no man can claim to be a salesman. People cannot be coaxed 
or forced to use railroad service. They can only be persuaded 
to do so. And the art of persuasion is based entirely on psy- 
chology. It involves the use of the proper selling appeals. 

Even the ability to obtain an interview is governed by psy- 
chological principles. Why do people instinctively avoid a 
salesman or force themselves to grant an interview? The 
psychologist knows and his knowledge makes it so much easier 
for a salesman to get in, or, failing to do so, to understand why 
without resentment. 

Then, there is the art of gaining attention. How many 
traffic representatives have even given a thought to the strategy 
involved or to the reasons that will induce a man to give at- 
tention to another who is trying to sell him something? How 
many know what interest is, how it differs from attention, and 
how it can be aroused? 

The problem of creating desires is purely psychological, 
involving appeals to the imagination and to the more primal 
instincts. 

Obtaining a decision is sometimes difficult even when a 
prospect is sold. But, as in the other phases of the selling 
process, psychology offers a remedy. A knowledge of its prin- 
ciples indicates the proper use of closing tactics and the pro- 
cedure to follow. 

Salesmanship is largely the meeting of objections and ex- 
cuses—overcoming sales resistance. And here psychology has 
full play. It explains what objections are and why they are 
made. A salesman with such knowledge does not. fear objec- 
tions; he welcomes them. He knows the type of objections he 
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will meet and what causes them, and his knowledge will en- 
able him to meet them. He will also know how to avoid creat- 
ing objections. The other kind of salesman depends only on his 
instincts in such cases. 

As a practical psychologist, the transportation salesman 
must have a broad knowledge of human emotions and he must 
know how to appeal to those that will create a desire for the 
service he is selling. This is not difficult. Coordinator East- 
man, in his recent reports, has made an excellent start by list- 
ing and evaluating the motives that influence shippers to use 
rail service. He also listed those motives to which the average 
freight solicitor appealed in his efforts to get business. It would 
pay any railroad traffic officer to compare these two tables. 

Many old-fashioned railroad traffic representatives with the 
friendly gesture as his chief stock in trade would be surprised 
to know that their sales efforts are being analyzed—that their 
approach and appeals are being coldly scrutinized. 'Transpor- 
tation is more and more being bought on a scientific basis and 
not because of friendly relations with the solicitor or with the 
road. 


Sales Psychology and Advertising 
Sales psychology is a tool for general use, not only in per- 


sonal traffic solicitation but in direct mail selling, advertising, 
and sales correspondence. 


Advertising is nothing more than “salesmanship in print” 


-and depends on the general principles of psychology for at- 


tracting attention, arousing interest, creating desire, and get- 
ting decisions, as does any other form of salesmanship. How- 
ever, railroad advertising—that is, passenger advertising—is 
much further advanced in its technical development than is 
personal salesmanship, no doubt because of the difficulty of 
obtaining advertising appropriations and the incentive for ad- 
vertising specialists to make it pay, as contrasted with the 
routine appropriations for personal solicitation and the hit and 
miss basis on which it is done. 

But there is much the railroads have to learn in connec- 
tion with the psychology of advertising, particularly with re- 
spect to freight advertising, judging by its scarcity and the 
nature of some of the copy used. 

The first problem confronting a railroad in conducting a 
freight advertising campaign is the selection of the advertising 
appeal. The kinds of appeal used in freight advertisements 
have not exceeded a dozen since the first piece of copy was 
written, and they are becoming worn out because of constant 
repetition. The psychologist could point out a new approach, 
and he could not but wonder at the tendency of many lines to 
stress in their advertisements the unusual features of the rail- 
road plant—the completion of a bridge, the building of a 
tunnel, the age of the company, its historical background, and 
features of the territory served by it, all of which are of little 
concern to the buyer of its transportation service who are 
interested only in the quality of that service and the ad- 
vantages to them of using it. Every psychologist who has 
analyzed buying motives has considered such appeals as the 
least effective type of copy. 

Then again some railroads seem to think that advertising is 
for the purpose of creating confidence and goodwill. Good- 
will can thus be created, but it cannot be so maintained. Its 
maintenance depends on the quality of the service given, and 
when a road’s patrons learn that its service is not dependable, 
no amount of advertising can regain their confidence. Yet we 
have roads whose service may be poor specializing on adver- 
tising copy to create goodwill. while others whose service is 
excellent fail to capitalize their greatest asset. 

Advertising, unlike salesmanship, is based on a buying 
psychology and not on a selling *psychology. In other words, 
a freight advertisement should seek to help the shipper choose 
a transportation agency fitted to his needs. For this reason, 
and because of the kind of readers who will peruse a freight 
advertisement, it is permissible to incorporate a lot of facts 
in freight advertising copy—schedules, a description of snecial 
services and their advantages, map of the territory served, new 
equipment, lower rates, and similar inducements for attract- 
ing business—inducements that appeal to the shipper rather 
than statements that appeal to the vanity of the company. 

The most successful business is that which gives the public 
what it wants. It has been said often that Henry Ford is the 
most successful automobile manufacturer because he was the 
first to build an automobile for the other fellow. All the other 
manufacturers built cars in which they liked to ride themselves. 

Railroads are beginning to recognize this principle of sales 
psychology, but many officials have as yet failed to grasp it. 
They still feel that shippers and passengers should be offered 
that type of transportation that the railroads can furnish best 
without disrupting established practices and that operating 
difficulties and unsolved managerial problems are excuses for 
not furnishing the type of transportation wanted. They are, 
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no doubt-—in the minds of those officers—but they are not in 
the minds of the public, as proved by the fact that they go 
elsewhere to satisfy their transportation needs. 

A knowledge of sales psychology would point out the fal- 
lacy of such reasoning, especially in a competitive selling field. 

It is apparent that the problems associated with the selling 
of railroad service cannot be solved by the experience of one 
traffic executive alone or even a group of traffic men. They 
demand more than practical experience for their solution. They 
demand a knowledge of psychological principles and the recog- 
nition of the need of applying these principles. For a railroad 
traffic man to believe otherwise is an expensive conceit. 

The progressiveness of the railroads in the mechanical arts 
is well known, but a better understanding of human nature is 
required to capitalize on plant improvement. This is what 
modern sales psychology offers, and it is the only way this 
understanding can be acquired. 


All phases of activity that depend on an understanding 
of human behavior for their success are coming more and 
more to recognize the importance of psychology as the gov- 
erning factor. The leading women’s publications employ psychol- 
ogists to discuss home relations; women’s clubs are listening 
to psychologists discuss child training and parent behavior; 
teachers have for some time depended on psychology to point 
the way to proper teaching methods; advertising agencies sub- 
mit many of their problems to psychologists for direction; and 
now industries are recognizing the value of psychological princi- 
ples as guides in their sales activities, employe relations, and 
public contacts, and are employing psychological-research 
specialists to analyze their sales ~roblems. 


Psychology is no cure-all for the ills of the railroads, but 
an understanding of its principles would make for sounder 
thinking, better and more progressive salesmanship, and more 
intelligent public and employe relations. 





SANTA FE TO SPEED COAST SERVICE 


A reduction in the running time of the Super Chief, fast 
Chicago-Los Angeles train of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
from 53 hours, 45 minutes, to 39 hours, 45 minutes, will be 
made early in May, according to an announcement by S. T. 
Bledsoe, president of the road. The reduction in time will be 
made with the present Super Chief equipment, preparatory to 
placing on the run a new stainless steel streamlined diesel 
train later in the year. The new train will be made up of eight 
cars drawn by a 3600-horsepower diesel locomotive. It will 
carry 100 passengers. There will be a baggage car, dining car, 
lounge-club car, four sleeping cars, and a sleeper-observation 
car. The eight cars will cost $500,000. No estimate as to the 
cost of the engine has been made. Though the cars will be 
of full standard size, they will weigh only about half as much as 
standard Pullman equipment. The distance between Chicago and 
Los Angeles via the Santa Fe is 2225 miles. hence the pro- 
posed schedule calls for an average speed of 56 miles an hour. 
Because of the grades encountered it is anticipated that speeds 
of 90 miles an hour and more will have to be maintaind over 
stretches of level right of way. The railroad has been experi- 
menting with a 3600-horsepower diesel engine and its studies 
with that engine will be of value in the operation of the new 
train. 


PROTECTIVE SECTION MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the protective section of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, May 20 and 21. The tentative program for the 
meeting includes addresses by representatives of the identifi- 
cation division, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and one of the 
chief inspectors of the Post Office Department. 


EXPLOSIVE SHIPMENTS AND SAFETY 


The railroads of the United States and Canada transnorted 
370,000,000 pounds of dynamite and black powder in 1935 with 
no fatalities, no injuries and no property damage, according 
to the report of the Bureau of Explosives, New York. The 
record is a continuation of a safety record extending back to 
1927 without an accident in the handling of explosives. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Air Mail Docket No. 12, assigned for April 7, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Leasure, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in B. M. C. 2741, set for Washington, April 10, was can- 
celled. 

Hearing in Fourth Section Application 16234, assigned for April 
10, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Boat was canceled and re- 
assigned for May 12, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Way. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our special service department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. The same man, with long experience 
and wide knowledge, will answer questions relating to practical traffic prob- 
lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him 
in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questien, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


OOO oO 09 OO OO OOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOD 


Reconsignment to Points Within Switching Limits Before Re- 
placement. 


Tennessee.—Question: We will appreciate your advising if 
in your opinion the following practice is in order, giving case 
reference, if possible. 


The XYZ Railway has a belt line extending around A, and 
on this line in the A switching district a certain industry has 
five different locations. Unless cars arrive in,A billed to a 
certain location on the belt line it is necessary for the carrier's 
agent to contact the consignee for instructions before spotting 
the cars. It has been the practice that when such cars arrive 
without being billed to a particular location and the consignee 
has not, prior to arrival, given instructions to the carrier, cars 
are put on the hold track until instructions as to spotting are 
received from the consignee. Then the carrier assesses against 
such car a reconsignment charge. 


Answer: Under the Uniform Diversion and Reconsigning 
Rules, a single change in the name of the consignee at desti- 
nation, or a single change in or a single addition to designation 
of his place of delivery at destination will be made without 
charge, if the order be received prior to the arrival of the car; 
if the order be received within 24 hours after arrival a charge 
of $2.70 is provided for, and a charge of $6.30 per car if the 
order be received more than 24 hours after arrival of the car. 


These provisions of the Reconsigning Rules were found te 
be not unreasonable by the Commission in Alaska Junk Co. vs. 
Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 615, and applicable to a situation 
similar to that described by you. 


Reparation. 


Indiana.—Question: We filed formal complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the case was decided 
by them in 1933, in which they awarded us reparation. As 
we were not satisfied with the award, we filed a petition for 
reopening, reconsideration and modification of report. How- 
,ever, the petition was denied the latter part of 1933. The rate 
we claimed reasonable became effective in October, 1930, our 
complaint covering shipments moving prior to that date. 

Rule XV(e) of Interstate Commerce Commission Rules of 
Practice, states: 


A petition for rehearing that part of any case relating to repara- 
tion must be filed within sixty days after service of the report therein. 


Our petition for reopening was filed before the expiration 
of the sixty-day period and was denied by the Commission. 
After a lapse of two years we now wish to again file a petition 
for reopening of the case. Kindly advise if in your opinion the 
time limit has expired or not. 


The Commission based their decision on a case decided by 
them in October, 1932, this latter case was reopened and de- 
cision handed down in October, 1934. The reparation we asked 
for in our original complaint was on the same basis as 
the Commission's decision of October, 1934; however, their 
award was on the basis of the October, 1932, decision (In- 
dustrial Sand Cases 1930). The rates on sand prescribed in 
1932 never became effective. In 1934 decision basis became 
effective July 1, 1935. 


Answer: Whether in the instant case the Commission 
would, upon petition, reopen the case lies within the discre- 
tion of the Commission. 

The facts you state appear to us to warrant such action 
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on the part of the Commission, in view of its decision of Octo- 
ber, 1934. 


Perishables—Liability of Carrier for Freezing of Goods Moving 
Under Standard Refrigeration. 


INlinois—Question: After arrival at A, Ohio, and being on 
hand over 24 hours, a car of green beans originating in Florida 
during February, and billed under standard refrigeration, was 
diverted to B, Illinois. When forwarding to B, Illinois, the 
carriers at A opened plugs and hatches and filled the ice bunk- 
ers to capacity. 

The shipment arrived at B, Illinois, bunkers full of ice, and 
beans were in a badly frozen condition. Investigation de- 
veloped that 300 pounds of ice or 150 pounds, were placed in 
each bunker at A, Ohio, by the carriers when the car was 
forwarded, and prevailing temperature at that point, at the 
time of reicing, was zero to six degrees below. 

Carriers deny any liability for freezing damage account of 
mishandling, holding that under standard refrigeration they 
must reice at all icing stations, and fill bunkers to capacity on 
all reconsigned cars regardless of temperature (though we 
are unable to locate any authority which provides that the 
carriers are compelled to ice cars, even though to do so would 
jeopardize the merchandise). 

Referring to Dearborn’s Tariff, No. 8, page 120, Item 1145, 
we find that same defines Standard Refrigeration as follows: 
“The term ‘Standard Refrigeration’ as used herein, means pro- 
tective service against heat by the use of ice in bunkers of 
refrigerator cars at a stated charge per trip.” It seems to us 
that the protection against heat, when prevailing temperatures 
were zero and lower, was unnecessary, and we feel that the 
carriers’ adherence to a hard and fast rule, the application of 
which may have contributed to the freezing injury should 
not in and of itself relieve them of liability for damage caused 
by their opening vents and plugs to place a few hundred pounds 
of ice in bunkers which in this case was but 3 per cent of 
bunker capacity. 

We would appreciate your views relative to this matter. 

Answer: It has been held that where ventilation was se- 
lected by a shipper no recovery could be had where refrigera- 
tion would have prevented injury. Cassone vs. New York, 
N. H. & H. R. Co., 123 Atl. 280. 

It would, therefore, appear that if a shipper selects stand- 
ard refrigeration at a time of the year when any refrigeration 
would result in the freezing of the contents of a car, the car- 
rier is not liable for injury to the goods. 

We have been unable to locate cases in which considera- 
tion has been given to the point raised by you, namely, whether, 
when a shipper selects standard refrigeration for the move- 
ment of goods there is a duty on the part of the carrier to limit 
the amount of ice placed in the cars to conform with the varia- 
tion in the temperature during the progress of the car from 
point of origin to destination. We doubt whether such a duty 

is imposed upon the carrier in view of the shipper’s selection of 
a mode of transportation which carries with it icing service, 
which, under the provisions of the carriers’ tariffs, gives notice 
to the shipper of the carrier’s intention to ice the car while in 
transit from point of origin to destination. 


Tariff Interpretation—Estimated Weight on Commodity De- 
scribed in Classification as Refined Oil Distillate But 
in Commodity Tariff as Fuel Oil Residual 
and/or Distillate. 


Minnesota.—Question: It would be appreciated very much 
if you could advise me if the Commission has issued any formal 
or informal ruling in connection with estimated weights to be 
applied on refined oil distillate between period of March 15, 
1933, and May 29, 1933. I have been advised that there was 
a specific case, or that the Commission was requested to rule 
on this particular phase to whether refined oil distillate (not 
suitable for illuminating purposes) was subject to an estimated 
weight of 6.6 lbs. per gallon or 7.4 lbs. per gallon during the 
period March 15, 1933, and May 29, 1933, inasmuch as the 
classification did not provide for the change in the estimated 
weight of 7.4 lbs. per gallon of fuel oil distillate until May 29, 
1933. 

In line with this particular subject you gave your opinion 
in your reply on page 610 of the Traffic World, issue of Oct. 7, 
1933, as to the weight to be applied. However, a number of car- 
riers contend that inasmuch as the rate in Johanson’s 125-G 
was amended on March 15th to include fuel oil distillate as tak- 
ing Column B rates, that the estimated weight of 7.4 Ibs. per 
gallon was automatically applicable on the date of the change 
in description irrespective of whether or not the classification 
did not provide for the change until May 29, 1933. 

If you can advise as to any Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion formal or informal ruling on this particular situation, it 
will be greatly appreciated. 
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Answer: With respect to this question see our later answer 
on page 192 of the Aug. 4, 1934, Traffic World, under the above 
caption. 

We are not aware of any decision of the Commission which 
deals specifically with the rate applicable to shipments which 
moved during the period March 15 to May 29, 1933. 


Act of God. 


California.—Question: Railroad carrier X transports a 
carload shipment of flour from A to B, Texas, during Septem- 
ber of 1935. Upon arrival and inspection of the car at B, it is 
discovered that a heavy coating of dust covers the top layer 
and after cleansing to the best of our ability, there are 25 bags 
of flour that have to be disposed of as salvage, due to the in- 
ability to properly clean them. 

Claim was presented to the carrier for the total value of 
the 25, inasmuch as they were turned over to them for salvage. 
As the salvage realized was less than the value of the ship- 
ment, the carriers are agreeable only to refund the amount of 
salvage obtained, denying any liabiliity for the damage on the 
basis that the car was saturated during the drought season 
and dust storms of 1934, and that it is impossible to clean all 
of the dust out of these cars. In other words, they are dis- 
claiming any liability on the theory that the damage is a 
result of an act of God. 

Our contention is that this act of God clause of the bill 
of lading cannot be applied, inasmuch as an act of God which 
relieves a carrier from liability is an act of God that happens 
to the particular shipment. The mere fact that some act of 
God rendered a particular car defective, a year previous, could 
hardly be construed as a continuing defense for as long a period 
as the carrier decided to keep the car in service. 

We would appreciate your opinion in respect to the contro- 
versy and if you know of any instances where this situation has 
been tested in court. 

Answer: We have been unable to locate decisions of the 
courts in which the point you raise has been at issue. 

It is, however, our opinion, that the injury to the 25 bags 
of flour did not result from an act of God, but through the 
failure of the carrier to furnish a car suitable for the trans- 
portation of the goods without injury thereto. 


Notice of Claim—Reasonable Time for Delivery—What 
Constitutes. 


South Dakota.—Question: Will you kindly outline your 
opinion, with citations, on the following question which hinges 
upon Section 2(b) of the Uniform Bill of Lading? 


Five cases of toilet preparations were shipped from sta- 
tion A on April 12, 1935, to station B. On April 18, four of 
these five cases were delivered at station B with freight bill 
notation “1 case short.” Consignee filed claim on February 
18, 1936, for the shortage and carrier refused payment under 
the nine months’ clause, supra, claim having been filed exactly 
10 months after four of the cases had been received. 

The bill of lading section referred to limits the time for 
filing claims for shortage to nine months “after a reasonable 
time for delivery.” I construe the nine months’ period as a 
time of grace which has nothing to do with the reasonable 
time. In other words, after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed, claimant then has nine months within which to file. 
Shortages and delaysein making delivery are common occur- 
ences. Ordinary prudence in common business practice is for 
receivers of freight to wait 10 days, more or less, before mak- 
ing a report of shortage to the shipper. This procedure is fol- 
lowed because it frequently happens that errors occur in 
billing or in bills of lading and shortages are located at the 
shipping point. Normally this correspondence would require 
15 days or more, and might reasonably extend over a period 
of at least 30 days. It appears, therefore, that 30 days is not 
more than a reasonable time to elapse before the nine months’ 
time of grace begins to run. Your interpretation will greatly 
oblige. 

Riaeeees In Cohen vs. Southern Ry. Co., 193 N. E. 480, it 
was held that as respects the time to make claim for loss “rea- 
sonable time” for delivery depends on the circumstances of the 
particular case and means such time as is necessary conveni- 
ently to transport and make delivery of the shipment in the 
ordinary course of business, in the light of the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding its transportation. 

In the above referred to case, the court said: 


The provision of the bill of lading in question permits the filing of 
the claim wifhin six months after ‘‘a reasonable time for delivery’’ has 
elapsed. The question presented is not solely as to the time required 
for transportation but a reasonable time for delivery, which involves 
other and additional acts beyond the actual carriage of the goods. 
As a practical matter, delivery cannot be contemplated to be intended 
to occur instantly upon the arrival of the goods at their point of 
destination, and the contractual provisions must therefore be in- 
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tended to provide some period of time in addition to that required 
for the actual transportation. The amount of this time must depend 
upon and vary with the circumstances attending each particular case. 


There are a number of decisions in which this question has 
been at issue, but as indicated above the facts in each case de- 
termine the period of time found to be reasonable. See Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. Co. vs. Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Co., 
174 N. E. 801; Davis, agent, etc., vs. Rodgers, 124 S. E. 408; 
Beltrami Co-op. Creamery Association vs. American Ry. Ex- 
press Co., 199 N. W. 568; Davis vs. Oswald & Taube, 149 N. E. 
861; Babbitt vs. Grand T. W. Ry. Co., 120 N. E. 803. 


Reparation—Subsequently Reduced Rates. 


Oklahoma.—Question: We are often compelled to ship to 
customers where freight rates are out of line. Some of these 
freight rates have, upon complaint to the originating carrier, or 
on its own initiaive, been reduced. 

Under what circumstances and for what period of time, 
may we file claims for reparation? 

Does the fact that the initial carrier satisfies these com- 
plaints for reduction relieve the carriers from honoring our 
claims ? 

Answer: The fact that the carriers have voluntarily or 
upon complaint reduced certain rates does not of itself en- 
title a shipper to an award of reparation for the amount of the 
difference between the rate charged and the reduced rate. If, 
however, he can prove by proper evidence that the rate charged 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the rate subse- 
quently established, reparation will be awarded for the differ- 
ence between the rate applied and that subsequently 
established. 


Under section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act a com- 
plaint for reparation must be filed with the Commission within 
two years after the delivery of the shipment or shipments cov- 
ered thereby, unless the carrier, after the expiration of such 
two years or within ninety days after such expiration, begins 
an action for recovery of charges in respect of the same service, 
in which case such period of two years shall be extended to 
and including ninety days from the time such action by the 
carrier is begun. 


Tariff interpretation—Application of Proportional 
Cereal Food Products 


Missouri.—Question: The through rate on corn flakes, car- 
load, previous to December 15, 1935, from Battle Creek, Mich., 
to Houston, Tex., was 634% cents per hundred. 


This rate is constructed on the Chicago combination of the 
fifth class rate of 23 cents, minimum 20,000 lbs. to Chicago, 
carried in Agent Jones 487, and a flat rate of 40% cents, 
minimum 30,000 Ibs. beyond Chicago, carried in Agent Peel's 
Tariff 182-A. 


Authority for using the flat rate beyond Chicago is carried 
in Item 290 of Agent Kipp’s Tariff 330. Our contention is that 
the proportional rate of 32 cents applies beyond Chicago after 
December 15, 1935, as per Item 290-A of Supplement 8 to 
Agent Kipp’s Tariff 330, effective December 15, 1935. 


We would like to have your interpretation of this Item 


290-A, as to whether or not we can use the proportional rate 
beyond Chicago. 


Answer: In Item 290-A of Supplement 8 to W. T. L. Tariff 
330, Agent Kipp’s I. C. C. A-2579, the note, the portion of 


which read “Apply thereon flat grain rates” has been amended 
to read: 


Rate on 


Apply thereon flat grain rates, except that proportional rates sub- 
ject to minimum rate requirements, will apply from proportional rate 
points to destinations when used as a factor in constructing the flat 
grain rates from points of origin named in tariffs which are made 
subject to this tariff. 


The effect of the amendment of the note in Item 290 is 
that the proportional rate will apply on cereal food products 
to the extent that flat grain rates from points of origin named 
in tariffs which are subject to W. T. L. Tariff 330, Agent Kipp’s 
I. C. C. A-2579 are made by using the proportional grain rate 
from Chicago. 





MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 11109, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific trustees’ equipment trust 
certificates, has authorized the carrier named to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $3,840,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, series O, and sell them at par and accrued divi- 
dends to the RFC, the proceeds to be used in procuring equip- 
ment, including passenger coaches, automobile cars, hopper 
cars and a passenger locomotive. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will meet at the Hotel 
Warwick April 13. Reel E. Vetterli, special agent, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and R. F. Bohman, general traffic 
manager, Haywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass., chair- 
man of the national committee for the prevention of govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, will be the speakers. The club will consider 
the question of permanent quarters. There will be a program 
of entertainment. The annual spring outing of the club will 
be held at the Philadelphia Rifle Club May 23. 


Tom L. Horn, new president of the 
Kanawha Valley Transportation Club, 
is vice president and general manager 
of the Kanawha Central Railway Com- 
pany, Charleston, W. Va. He was 
graduated from Princeton University 
in 1915 as a civil engineer and became 
engaged in coal mining in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Following service with the 
United States Army in the war, he 
returned to Pennsylvania and coal 
mining. In 1923 he moved to West 
Virginia and became connected with 
the Black Band Coal Company. He 
retained his connection with that com- 
pany until 1932, serving in the same 
period as vice president of the Kanawha 
Central. In 1932 he was made general manager of that rail- 
road. 





Dr. Harvey J. Howard, eye surgeon, will speak on his 
adventures on a recent trip through China at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Women’s Traffic Club of metropolitan St. Louis at 
Sayman’s Town Club April 16. The club will hold a dinner 
and bridge party at Sayman’s Town Club April 13. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles will celebrate its 
eleventh birthday with a dinner party at the Royal Palms Hotel 
April 15. Oda Faulconer, woman judge of the municipal court, 
will speak on “Old Girls for New.” Mothers and friends of 
members have been invited. The club now has 100 members. 

Clarence Giles, freight traffic representative, Grand Trunk- 
Canadian National Railways, who was 
installed as the thirteenth president of 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago at 
the annual banquet April 2, was born 
at Lostant, Ill. He attended grade and 
high school at Dwight, Ill., and Bry- 
ant & Stratton Business for a year. He 
entered the service of the Grand Trunk 
Railway in the local freight office, Chi- 
cago, in May 1917, and served two 
years overseas with the Twenty-sixth 
Infantry of the First Division. He is 
married and has a son and daughter. 
He joined the club in September, 1924, 
and has held numerous offices, includ- 
ing committee chairmanships, director 
and vice-president. 





Gerhard J. Bundlie, former mayor of St. Paul, spoke on 
“The Legal Aspects of the Trial of Christ” at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel 
April 9. The luncheon meeting at the Nicollet Hotel April 16 
will be ladies’ day. There will be a style show brought to 
the meeting by the Dayton Company. 


The Transportation Club of Des Moines will hold an educa- 
tional forum meeting at the Chamber of Commerce April 13. 
The motor carrier act will be the subject for discussion. The 
club will hold its annual May day party and field day on 
May 19. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Traffic 
Club of the Lehigh Valley will be held at the Hotel Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, Pa., April 20. The following have been placed in 
nomination by the nominating committee: For president, Fred 
H. Hicks; vice presidents, F. A. Regan and D. M. Williams; 
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Your advantage 
at no extra expense 


Buying conditions and the demand for quick delivery make 
the advantages that P. & P. U. at Peoria service gives to shippers 
more profitable now than ever before. 


With direct and unimpeded access to all parts of the country— 
in every direction—Peoria is in the strategic location for the 
interchange of freight. 


To be of any advantage rail service naturally must be added 
to location and this Peoria certainly has. The fourteen trunk 
line railroads which meet there serve every section. That which 
gives them the oppertunity to get freight through in the shortest 
possible time is the interchange service of the P. & P. U. Ry. 


Planned and built for this one purpose and benefiting by 
natural advantages, when you ship via 


P. & P. U. Ry. 


and Peoria 
(The Gateway City) 


your delivery time will be the shortest possible. Time gained 
at Peoria often means earlier connections made at distant points, 


The yards shown in the photograph are the 
EAST PEORIA Yards of the P. & P. U. Ry. 


Switching Service Between: 
LC. RR. 
1. T. R. R. System 
Inland Waterways 
M. & St. L. RR. 
N. ¥. C. & St. LL R.R. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
Peoria Terminal R. R. 


o 


| NAR e We 45 


YANANAN>>”™ 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, III. 
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secretary, J. A. Tucker; treasurer, L. J. Yeager; directors, 
H. A. Ardinger, R. E. Bauder, W. D. Hughes, F. A. Burkhardt 
and W. R. Williams. Jack G. Scott, chief of the legal and en- 
forcement section, motor carrier division of the Commission, 
will be the speaker. Members of the club have been invited 
to attend a meeting of the Engineers’ Club of the Lehigh Valley 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, April 13, at which Joseph B. 
Eastman, federal coordinator, will be the speaker. An informal 
dinner will be held for Mr. Eastman at the Sun Inn, Bethle- 
hem, before the meeting. 


The annual spring dinner dance of the Traffic Club of Tulsa 
will be held at the Hotel Mayo April 14. 


C. A. Skog, general traffic manager, Grand Trunk Railway, 
president of the Traffic Club of Detroit, will be the speaker at 
a dinner meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Detroit at the 
Wolverine Hotel April 15. The occasion will be known as 
“bosses’ night.”” Members have asked their employers to at- 
tend. Eleven members of the club are planning to attend the 


meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at New 
Orleans. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold an Easter dinner 


dance and bridge party in the club rooms at the Hotel La Salle 
April 16. 


John S. Willis, Panama Pacific Line, and A. T. White, traf- 
fic manager, The Emporium, will be the speakers at a dinner 
meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco at the 
Western Women’s Club April 16. The program was arranged 


by Nan Lawrence. Mary C. Slattery, president of the club, will 
preside. 


E. C. Le Fort, professor of romance languages, University 
of Minnesota, spoke on “What Latin America Means to Us” 
at a luncheon meeting of the Transportation Club of St. Paul 
at the Hotel Lowry April 7. 


The Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a dinner dance and 
bridge party at the Book-Cadillac Hotel April 18. 


Harrison Brown, general freight agent, Boston and Maine, 
will be the speaker at the annual dinner of the Capital District 
Traffic Association at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., April 
21. Chauncey B. Hammond, state senator from Chemung Coun- 
try, will be toastmaster. 


L. D. Hill, instructor in the traffic class sponsored by the 
Traffic Club of Fort Worth at the Central High School, re- 
ported on the progress of the class at a luncheon meeting of the 
club at the Texas Hotel April 6. There have been sixty enroll- 
ments for the course, he said, and sessions were being held 
three nights each week. 


The Traffic Club of Atlanta held an informal dinner in 
honor of Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison April 2. He was 
in Atlanta presiding at the hearings in Ex Parte 115. 


The Traffic Club of Bloomington, Ill., was organized at a 
meeting April 3. At the same time, the newly formed club 
made application for membership in the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America and discussed plans for sending four delegates 
to the coming meeting of the national organization at New 


— Frank Kirwan was elected the first president of the 
club. 


The Transportation Club of Decatur, IIl., will hold a charter 
members’ night at the Hotel Orlando, April 14. Rex Rees, 
first president of the club, now director of instrumental music 
in the Decatur schools, will speak. 


The Transportation Club of Seattle held a _ pre-Easter 
dance April 4. F. L. Norman, general agent, Grand Trunk 
Railway, gave a series of readings at the regular Monday 
luncheon meeting of the club, April 6. 


The Traffic Club of New York held its annual children’s 
Easter Party at the Hotel Biltmore April 11. A special lunch- 
eon was served for the children. There was entertainment and 
gifts were distributed. 


At a meeting of the Railway Business Women’s Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, April 2, the following officers were elected: 
President, Florence Haas; vice-president, Mae Hayes; record- 
ing secretary, Ann Kesteloo; corresponding secretary, Ann Ditt- 
man; treasurer, Frances Menke. Committee chairmen; enter- 
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Personal Notes 


George Fetzer, traffic manager, Marshall Field and Com- 
pany, New York, retired April 1 after 53 years’ continuous 
service with that company. Until definite plans are made, John 
Lehane will act as supervisor of the traffic department. 

Samuel Spencer has been elected a vice-president and 
L. E. Smith vice-president and general manager of the Tennes- 
see Railroad. The executive offices of the railroad are at 
Washington, D. C., the office of the general manager at Oneida, 
Tenn. 

Edward Clemens has been elected vice-president of the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company at St. Louis. He was 
for thirty years with the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis and is a past president of the Traffic Club of St. Louis. 

The special committee of the Western Traffic Executive 
Committee in charge of the Western Classification Committee 
has approved the appointment of F. F. Thompson to the classi- 
fication committee. 

T. S. Ryan has been appointed vice president, western divi- 
sion, Gulf Carloading Company, Inc., a division of the Keeshin 
Transcontinental Freight Lines, at Salt Lake City. 

H. W. Warley, vice-president, Calmar Steamship Corpora- 
tion, has been nominated for the presidency of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York. Other nominees on the 
slate with him are: Vice-president, P. R. Blanchard, president, 
Turner and Blanchard, Inc.; treasurer, F. B. Dalzell, president, 
Dalzell Towing Company; directors, Thomas F. Baker, Chris- 
tian J. Beck, F. D. Denton, John F. Dunphy, Charles S. Haight, 
J. J. Kelleher, Daulton Mann, John McAuliffe and E. J. McCor- 
mack. The present president of the association is E. J. McCor- 
mack, treasurer, Moore and McCormack, Inc. The election 
will take place at a meeting to be held April 28. 


tainment, Elsie Welsh; membership, Winifred Carey; program, 
Jesse Myers; recreation, Lydia Bunge; publicity, Margaret 
Manamara; publication, Jean Capehart. 


The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit is organizing a 
soft ball league. A preliminary meeting of those interested 
was held at the Detroit-Leland Hotel April 8. 


John L. Rogers, director, motor carrier bureau of the 
Commission, spoke on “Motor Carrier Regulation” at a dinne: 
meeting of the Traffic Club of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce, at the Chamber of Commerce April 3. 


The Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York has 


applied for membership in the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. 


J. M. Hood, president, American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, will be the speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Study 
Club of Akron, Ohio, at the Mayflower Hotel April 14. T. K. 
Faherty, superintendent, Baltimore and Ohio, will be master 
sof ceremonies. There will be refreshments. 


C. S. Belsterling, vice-president, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, will be the speaker at the meeting of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Greater New York at the George Washington 
Hotel April 14. He will discuss “The Right of Judicial Re- 
view.” <A program of entertainment will be presented follow- 
ing the business meeting and address. The club will hold a 
bridge luncheon April 18 at the Hotel George Washington. 


The Evansville, Ind., Transportation Club will hold a din- 
ner dance at the Hotel McCurdy April 15. There will be danc- 
ing, cards and a floor show. Kenneth Kent is chairman of 
the entertainment committee in charge of the affair. 


The following have been appointed to represent their 
respective clubs as delegates at the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at New Orleans April 28 and 29: 
Traffic and Foreign Trade Club of Galveston: F. G. Robinson, 
traffic manager, Galveston Chamber of Commerce; E. W. 
Rhodes, general agent, Galveston Wharf Company. Women’s 
Traffic Club of Memphis: Bessye Stevens, L. W. Hazelhurst 
Company; Minnie Glaser, Corn Products Sales Company; 
Leola Bevis, C. M. Gooch Lumber Company. Traffic Club of 
New Orleans: A. J. Maloney, J. W. Elizardi, M. C. Sherwood, 
George Montague, O. C. Stein, J. H. O'Dowd, J. W. Hailey. 
Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis: Frieda I. 
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Harke, Universal Carloading and Distributing Company; Lucille 
Becker, Seaboard Air Line; Charlotte Leu, Hamburg American- 
North German Lloyd Lines; Jo L. Coleman, Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis. Traffic Club of New York: 
Delegates—R. P. Bird, general agent, A. T. and S. F.; B. L. 
Birkholz, general agent, Southern Pacific; C. W. Braden, gen- 
eral traffic manager, National Distillers’ Products Corporation; 
W. T. Burns, general agent, Union Pacific; J. H. Butler, gen- 
eral manager, public relations, Railway Express Agency; J. M. 
Fitzgerald, vice-chairman Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads; T. T. Harkrader, traffic director, Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company; G. C. Manning, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Erie Railroad; H. H. Meyer, general agent, Chicago and 
Illinois Midland; W. H. Millard, eastern freight traffic man- 
ager, Northern Pacific; alternates—G. H. Burtis, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Luckenbach Steamship Lines; O. P. 
Caldwell, freight traffic manager, Luckenbach Steamship Lines; 
V. H. Craig, advertising manager, Shipping Digest; B. M. Flip- 
pin, eastern traffic manager, Texas and Pacific; H. H. Horton, 
traffic manager, General Baking Company; W. P. Levis, vice- 
president and freight traffic manager, Clyde-Mallory Steamship 
Company; J. J. McLane, eastern passenger agent, Illinois Cen- 
tral; J. I. Pearce, traffic manager, W. H. Muller and Com- 
pany; P. M. Ripley, traffic manager, American Sugar Refining 
Company; G. R. Wheeler, general freight agent, Erie Railroad. 
San Antonio Traffic Club: Walter C. Austin, traveling freight 
agent, Baltimore and Ohio; Clyde A. Willingham, traveling 
freight agent, Southern Steamship Company. Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Traffic Club: F. H. Wilson, general agent, Chesapeake 
and Ohio; H. C. Mitchell, general freight agent, Virginian 
Railway; he E. Muller, freight traffic manager, Seaboard Air 
Line; J. M. White, freight claim agent, Norfolk Southern. Traf- 
fic Club of Tulsa: J. E. Payne, traffic manager, Frisco Lines; 
H. W. Roe, traffic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion; A. F. Winn, traffic manager, Skelly Oil Company; J. C. 
Beaumont, general agent, Union Pacific. Transportation Club 
of St. Paul: S. M. Low, Koppers Gas and Coke Company; 
M. M. Goodsill, general passenger agent, Northern Pacific; 
C. K. Landes, assistant general freight agent, Soo Line. Traf- 
fic Club of Memphis: A. J. Garibaldi, traveling freight agent, 
Pennsylvania Lines; R. E. Buchanan, traffic manager, Frisco 
Lines; J. R. MacLeod, freight traffic manager, Illinois Central; 
H. W. Stigler, general agent, Fort Smith and Western; H. R. 
Stiles, general agent, Lehigh Valley; S. H. Hill, commercial 
agent, Norfolk and Western. Junior Traffic Club of Chicago: 
Delegates—Clarence Giles, freight traffic representative Grand 
Trunk-Canadian National; J. E. Paulan, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Acme Steel Corporation; Walter F. Schulten, traffic 
manager, Chicago District Electric Generating Corporation; 
William Noorlag, Jr., acting general secretary, Industrial Traf- 
fic Counsel, Chicago Association of Commerce; H. W. Coffman, 
commercial freight agent, A. T. and S. F.; W. J. Mitchell, 
commercial freight agent, New York Central; E. H. Randall, 
general agent, M. N. & S.-M. & I.-W. & N. B. railroads; H. S. 
Wilson, commercial agent, Lehigh Valley; J. L. Merrick, com- 
mercial freight agent, A. T. and S. F.; W. R. Curtis, freight 
traffic representative, Mobile and Ohio; alternates—H. J. Phil- 
lips, Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee; W. P. Whalen, 
commercial freight agent, Illinois Central; L. B. Freeman, 
Grand Trunk-Canadian Pacific; H. G. Feth, assistant general 
freight agent, Chicago and Eastern Illinois; Walter Croake, 
commercial freight agent, Chicago and Eastern Illinois. Traffic 
Club of Cleveland: T. J. Dowdell, general agent, Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia; C. T. Strip, traffic manager, National Malle- 
able Steel and Casting Company. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore held a dinner meeting at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel April 7. James S. McDonnell, Jr., 
project engineer, Glenn L. Martin Company, spoke on “Avia- 
tion” and showed slides and motion pictures. There was a 
floor show arranged by H. W. Scharz, chairman of the club’s 
entertainment committee. The club will hold a smoker at the 
Alcazar Hotel May 5. 





The traffic management course sponsored by the Oakland, 
Cal., Traffic Club, and conducted at the Merritt Business School, 
opened its spring term with a total enrollment of 162. Two 
rate courses are instructed by D. T. Costello and T. P. Wads- 
worth, both of the Western Pacific. C. C. Miller, Montgomery 
Ward and Company, is instructor in the course in claims and 
transportation law, and Frank Chandler, traffic manager, Cer- 
tain-Teed Products Corporation, is instructor in the course in 
advanced traffic and practice and procedure before the Com- 
mission. 

FOR SALE—Tariff file, mostly class and commodity, covers traffic 
between Chicago, midwest, and all territories. Over ten years old. 


Will separate. Address, Box FO-1, Traffic Service Corp., 418 South 
Market St., Chicago. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items In the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shewn will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 13—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas.—Examiner Disque: 
1 & S. No. 4170—Seeds between points in western territory. 
1. & S. No. 4171—Transit charges on seeds. 
27205—Sioux City Seed Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


April 13—Indianapolis, Ind.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Stiles: 
27091 and Sub. No. 1—Horace E. Hall vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 

April 13—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Examiner Weems: 
27176—Colley-Woods Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
27300—Saco-Lowell Shops et al. vs. B. & M. 


April 13—Oshkosh, Wis.—Raulf Hotel—Examiner Snider: 
27313—Meyer Burstein & Sons vs. B. & O. et al. 


April 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Skirvin Hotel—Examiner J. McChord: 
Fourth Section Application 16205—Sugar and canned goods from and 
to Texas points—Filed by C. R. lL. & G. 


April 13—San Francisco, Calif.—Room 237 Merchants’ Exchange— 
Examiners McAuliffe and Pinkney: 
BMC 2890—All American Bus Lines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity. 


April 14—Indianapolis, Ind.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Stiles: 
1. & S. 4172—Glass jars from Mo.-Ill. to Wis., Minn. and Mich. 


April 14—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiners Koebel and Shinn: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 16185, 14567, 14743, 14777, 
14778, 14963, 15109, 15206, 15372, 15714, 16115, 16184, and 16186— 
Class rates and ratings from, to and between points in western 
trunk line territory. 


April 14—Amarillo, Tex.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner McChord: 
27260—Farmers’ Union Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


April 14—Concord, N. H.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

Finance No. 11076—Application of Boston & Maine for permission 

to abandon its North Weare Branch from Goffstown to Henniker 
Junction, N. H. 


April 14—Washington, D. C.—Director Sweet: 
Finance 9918—Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. reorganization. 
April 14—Washington, D. C.——Examiner Dillon: 
* BMC 60605—Application of Elliott Delivery Service, Washington, D. 
C., for permit to operate as contract carrier. 


April 15—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Finance No. 10896—Southern Railway Co. abandonment. 
25084—Kansas City Pump Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25189—Kansas City Gas Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


April 15—Schenectady, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Weems: 
27148, Sub. No. 5—Henry C. Jones, Sr., et al. vs. D. & H. et al. 


April 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner C. E. Stiles: 
Fourth Section Application 16189—Chinawodd, cocoanut, copra, olive 
oil foots, etc., from New Orleans, La.—Filed by E. B. Boyd. 
Fourth Section Application 16247—Olls from north Atlantic U. S. 
ports to Cincinnati, O., Louisville, Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ind. 


April 15—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 4168—Grain transited at W. T. L. and southwestern points. 


April 16—Madison, Wis.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Snider: 
23192—Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


, April 16—New York, N. Y.—Pennsylvania Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
27305, and Sub. No. 1—Indian Refining Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 


April 16—Washington, D. C.—Argument. 
Fourth Section Applications 15740 and 15850—Paper and paper articles 
from Southern territory to border points in Official territory. 


April 16—St. Louls, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner C. E. Stiles: 
Fourth Section Application 16214—Binder, box, chip, fibre, pulp, 
straw, wall and woodpulp boards from pts. in Wis. and IIl., etc. 


April 16—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Commissioner Aitchison: 
Ex Parte No. 115—Emergency freight charges, 1935. 


April 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Stiles: 
1. & S. 4188 and ist sup. order—Routing on ores via S. W. Mo. R. R. 
Fourth Section Application 16213—Paint material from Collinsville, 
Ill., to Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La. 


April 17—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Weems: 
27248—Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. vs. Southern et al. 


April 17—Washington, D. C.—Argument. 
27002—John Nix & Co. et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
26878—Long Island Coal Merchants’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. Long 
Island R. R. et al. 
26878, Sub. 1—Queens-Bellaire Coal Co., Inc., vs. Same. 
27073—Laurelton Fuel & Supply Co., Inc., vs. Same. 


April 17—Syracuse, N. Y.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
Finance 11023—Joint application of the West Shore Railroad Co. and 
the New York Central Railroad for a certificate of public conven: 
lence and necessity permitting the West Shore to abandon part 

of its so-called Chenango branch, in Madison county, N. Y., and 
the abandonment of operation thereof by the New York Central. 
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HOW DO YOUR 
Be Sure to Get Your Copy SHIPMENTS ARRIVE 


Motor Carrier Tariff Abstracts at yout Customers? 


@ The answer to this question 
can usually be found in your 
own receiving room. 


In urging the great advantages 
of Signode Steel Strapping for 

our shipments, we ask you to 
loan a week or a month's tally of 
your incoming shipments.Such The (a. RRO shipment 
a report from your receiving is not only the safest one— 
clerk will demonstrate the pro- but is cheaper than the non- 
tention of tanslonet reinforce- reinforced shipment. 


ment. Or, perhaps he can tell Send f Signod k 
yee thee i ee ob boxes Engineer to pmo open 


e receives are those which hi obl The 
are not Signode Steel Strapped. : obli on dag ems. There's no 


SIGNODE “san” 


2613 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
364 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIGNODE REDUCES DAMAGE IN 
GLASS TUBE SIGN SHIPMENTS 
A Signode Steel Strapped-container 
used by Flexlume is shown at right. 
First, the sign is put in a carton; then 
carton is put in crate. Chief source 
of damage to these signs had been 
in opening the crates due to the fact 
that the top was nailed on. Now in 
opening the crate it is only neces- 
sary to cut the steel strapping, lift 
off the top, and lift out the carton. 













All the original tariffs (about 50,000 of them), 
effective April 1, are published in the April 4, 
11, and 18 issues of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
(companion publication to THE TRAFFIC WORLD). 


















The list is classified according to commodities, and 
shows the name of the carrier or agent, city in 
which he is located, file number of tariff, nature of 
service offered or commodities affected, and 
territory served. It is the only list of its kind 
available and also constitutes, to great extent, a 
directory of motor truck operators in interstate 
business. 











































You can get your copy immediately by subscribing 
for THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN. Your order a 


now will bring you: 

































1. Abstracts of all motor carrier tariffs, supple- 
ments, and classifications. 











9. Abstracts of all railroad tariffs, supplements, 
and classifications. 


3. Abstracts of all steamship tariffs filed with the 
Shipping Board Bureau. 








QUAKER LINE 


and 


CALIFORNIA EASTERN LINE 


Coast to Coast Services 


Albeny. Ly York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Savannah, Jecksonvill lle, Cristobal 


and 













4. Applications of tail, motor, and steamship 
carriers to change rates on short notice, and 
permissions granted. 










San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oskland, Stockton, Secramento, 
Portland, Seattle and Tecoma 


5. Dockets of the railroad territorial rate 
committees and, in most cases, their hearing 
bulletins and disposition notices. 























DAWNIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 


General Eastern Agents 
17 Battery Place, New York 
Albany—D & H Building _, Chicego—327 S. LaSalle St. 
Philede The Bourse Pi 


Detroit—General Motors ia dy ON 
Savannah—Cotton 
Jacksonville—P. O. Box 1866 






6. Fourth section applications and orders. 







7. Tariffs suspended by the Commission and the 
Shipping Board Bureau, tariffs returned by 
either body, express tariffs, steamship sailings, 
embargo notices. 


8. Quarterly dockets of the Consolidated 
Classification Committee. 


The subscription rate of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is $25.00 a year, $6.25 for three months. Payment 
may be made on receipt of our bill. Send your 
order now to start with the April 4 issue, con- 
taining motor carrier tariff abstract list No. 1. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, Ill. 





















SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 








We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wil méugton Delawere 
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April 17—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner J. E. Snider: 
Fourth Section Application 15899—Plumbing and electrical materials 
from Sheboygan, Wis.—Filed by B. T. Jones. 
Fourth Section Application 16094—Plumbers’ goods from Milwauwee, 
Wis.—Filed by B. T. Jones. 
Fourth Section Applications 16262 and 16264—Plumbers’ goods from 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee, Wis., to Hampton Roz:is ports. 
April 18—Washington, D. C.—Argument. 
26966—General Dry Batteries, Inc., vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
27049—Southwestern Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
April 18—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Weems: 
27251—Salant & Salant, Inc., vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
April 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner C. E. Stiles: 
Fourth Section Application 16096—Clean rice from points in Ark., 
La., and Tex. to Battle Creek, Mich., and points in Ind. 
April 18—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner J. E. Snider: 
Fourth Section Application 16195—Bituminous coal, C. L., mines in 
Ill., Ind., and western Ky., to Eau Claire, Wis. 


April 20—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Snider: 
27249—Prentiss Wabers Products Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


April 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Stiles: 
27322—Switching Charges of Wabash Railway Co. 
1. & S. 4180—Switching at St. Louis, Mo. (Mo. Pac. R. R.). 
April 20—Fort Dodge, Ia.—Federal Bldg.—Asst. Director Boles: 
Finance No. 10947—Application of Associated Railways Co. for au- 
thority to acquire the lines of Minneapolis & St. Louis to operate 
portions thereof, to abandon certain other portions thereof, etc. 
April 20—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26937—-National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 
27008—Laurens Glass Works, Inc., vs. Charleston & Wn. Ca. Ry. 
et al. 
27012—Chattanooga Glass Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


April 20—Charlotte, N. C.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board No. 2: 
BMC F-5—In the matter of the application of Queen City Coach Co. 


Vol. LVII, No. 15 


to acquire control of Greensboro-Fayetteville Bus Line, Inc., 
through purchase of all outstanding stock. 


April 20—Columbus, O.—Deshler Wallick Hotel—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

Finance 11073—Application of the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit and 

the Pennsylvania, lessee, for permission to abandon that portion 

of the Walhonding branch extending from Warsaw Junction to 
Brink Haven, O. 


April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner C. A. Bernhard: 
Fourth Section Application 16223 and 16250—Rags and scrap or waste 
paper, etc., from New York, Hoboken, Newark, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, etc., to Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Oakfield, N. Y. 


April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Prichard: 
* Finance 11130—Application of Boston & Albany and New York Cen- 
tral for approval of operating contract with the North Brookfield. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 27350, Titus Blatter & Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 

Rates and charges, less-than-carloads, cotton piece goods and/or 
dry goods, McComb and Fernwood, Miss., to Norwich, Conn., in 
violation of sections 1 and 6. Asks reparation. (Abner Pollack, 
practitioner, 1148 Manor Ave., New York, N. Y.) 

No. 27351, Empire Oil & Refining Co., Bartlesville, Okla., vs. Canadian 
National et al. 

Rates and charges, chemicals described as motor fuel anti-knock 
compound, N. O. I. B. N., Carney’s Point, N. J., to East Chicago, 
Ind., in violation of section 6. Asks reparation. (A. C. Holmes, 
atty., Box 1320, Tulsa, Okla.) 

No. 27352, Salant & Salant, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Rates and charges, cotton and wool shoddy goods in the original 
piece, less-than-carloads, New York, N. Y., to Paris, Tenn., and 
Ludlow, Vt., to Paris, Tenn., in violation of section 1. Asks new 
rates and reparation. (Lewis H. Rubin, practitioner, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
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... AND TO THE MEN WHO RUN THEM! 


‘Neither Snow Nor Rain Nor Heat Nor Gloom of Night Stays These Courters 
from the Swift Completion of Their Appointed Rounds.”’ 


QUOTATION FROM HERODOTUS 


N 1935, carrying millions of peo- —_ always seeking, new ways and means 


ple over the amazing total of | by which to make your journeys 
18,400,000,000 passenger miles... = even more pleasant and agreeable. 
speeding onward, each day and But most important of all, is your 


every day, through rain and storm _ safety. Constant vigilance protects 





... undaunted by fog, sleet and snow you. _Keen, diligent, wide-awake 


...the railroads of this nation wrote men... modern, dependable safety 


a memorable safety chapter in their _—_ devices. . . very finest equipment. . . 


colorful history. Forin 1935 notasin- — all coordinate to keep you secure. 
gle passenger fatality resulted from a = You can trust American railroads, 
train accident in the United States! where safety is the guiding principle. 


Here indeed, is justification for . . . 


the ceaseless, untiring efforts of thou- 
sands of skilled railroad men... men 


whose lives are devoted to your safe, 


Safety is the watchword of the New 
York Central System. In the last eight 


years, during which this railroad has 


rapid, comfortable transportation. | served America’s millions with rapid 
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Day and night they work, under all __ travel for over twenty-five billion pas- 
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transit advancements 


... seeking, fatality has been due toatrain accident! 
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